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ORTHOGRAPHY AND THE LITTLE VESSELS 


The speaker, and the schoolmaster, and the third grown person present, all backed 
a little, and swept with their eyes the inclined plane of little vessels then and there 
arranged in order, ready to have imperial gallons of facts poured into them until they 
were full to the brim. 

... Mr. M’Choakumchild began in his best manner. He and some one hundred 
and forty other schoolmasters, had been lately turned at the same time, in the same 
factory, on the same principles, like so many pianoforte legs. He had been put through 


an immense variety of paces, and had answered volumes of head-breaking questions. 
Orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody... He knew all about the Water 
Sheds of the world (whatever they are), and all the histories of the peoples . . . Ah, 
rather overdone, M’Choakumchild. If he had only learnt a little less, how infinitely 
better he might have taught much more! Charles Dickens, Hard Times. 


WueEn The Use of English began, it was designed primarily for teachers of 
English from the Secondary schools onwards. This seemed quite as much as 
we could hope to deal with adequately in a small journal. Moreover Primary 
school English seemed to be so large and distinct a problem as to need a 
journal to itself. And so, for two years, only an occasional and random 
article has appeared for teachers dealing with children under the age of eleven. 

By now, however, it had become plain that this policy should be revised, 
for two reasons. In the first place the break at eleven is an administrative 
convenience as muchas anything: what a child does at eleven plus is obviously 
related in an intimate way to what he does at eleven minus, so that a good 
many discussions of Secondary school English are bound to consider what 
goes on in the Junior schools. Teachers in Primary and Secondary schools 
can only do their work responsibly if they have a fairly clear idea of their 
respective problems and purposes: there is undoubtedly far too little move- 
ment of ideas and information between the two. And secondly, the kind of 
interests and enthusiasms children have in the Primary stage tend to make 
possible, often, a more imaginative and experimental kind of teaching, and 
it seemed likely that our readers might find in accounts of such work a 
clue for developments in their teaching of older children. 

Last year, therefore, The Use of English decided to extend its range to 
include the Primary school. In order to have some guidance about what 
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this might mean in terms of subjects and problems, it was decided to hold a 
small one-day conference to be attended by some twelve heads or assistant 
teachers at Junior schools and about six English specialists at Training Col- 
leges, Institutes and Departments. The conference took place in London 
on 16th November under the chairmanship of Professor J. W. Tibble, Head 
of the Department of Education and also of the Institute at Leicester. 

Among the more interesting problems discussed were these: 

(i) How is it possible, when classes are so large and above all of so mixed 
a standard, to adopt progressive teaching methods? Thus, when discussing 
the teaching of the basic skills, it was said that the teacher in the Junior 
school faces a class of children of whom 20-25 per cent. are in fact backward 
and need special supervision. This almost inevitably affects the degree to 
which the teacher can enable the other children to experiment with words 
and use them actively and with imagination. 

(ii) By what standards should written work be judged? It was generally 
agreed, of course, that a teacher must be always concerned with standards, 
particularly in a subject like English. But clearly teachers have (as they had 
at this conference itself) different and often conflicting standards. Styles of 
children’s writing which strike some teachers as insincere, unnaturally 
mannered, done to impress the teacher, are tolerated by others as representing 
either a stage of development or a mood of experiment. However, it was 


: 
recognised that the question really turns on the teacher’s own standards of | 


taste and discrimination, since all kinds of work may well be legitimate 
when controlled by a mature teacher. 

(iii) This last point led naturally to a discussion of the Junior teacher and 
his or her training. The problem here is that so much is expected of a Junior 
teacher as to make a two-year course hopelessly inadequate. There is simply 
not time to help the student develop into an adult and also to train him or 
her to understand children and acquire a smattering of many subjects and 
teaching techniques. All one can say is that the prime task (if one has to 
choose between one and the other) is the student’s own education. Particu- 
larly in the field of English (and it was agreed that teachers with no aptitude 
for English ought not to go into the Junior school), it is vital to give the 
students training in discrimination and to encourage their own reading. And 
it was added, to come full circle, that if this amounts to so serious a problem 
in Training Colleges, the main task must lie with the Grammar schools. 
Thus one Training College finds that 5-10 per cent. of its students are almost 
illiterate, being virtually unable to write a sentence. 

In short, education is indivisible, and this conclusion seemed to provide 
ample justification both for calling this conference and also for The Use of 
English extension into the Primary field. In particular, a number of articles 
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EDITORIAL 133 


and projects have been planned as a result,’ and a forthcoming issue of this 
journal will probably devote a large part of its space to such articles and 
reports on enquiries, this in addition to the one or two articles on Primary 
matters in each issue. 

In order to complete this account, there follow two comments from 
teachers who were present at the conference. 

(For readers who are interested, a full summary of the conference may be 
obtained for 6d. from the publishers.) 


COMMENT 
by W. W orthy 


Headmaster, Little Green J.M. School, Croxley Green, Herts. 


We teachers are coaxed or compelled to attend many courses or con- 
ferences at one time or another, and only too often we come away from them 
with a feeling of disappointment. This is usually our own fault: we go 
hoping we shall hear the magic words that will solve all our problems and 
discover (what we may already have half-suspected) that they are either 
insoluble or can only be tackled by our own vigour and imagination. In 
the end we come to realize that the function of courses and conferences is 
not to provide for the wholesale distribution of hints on teaching techniques, 
but to stimulate and excite by the exchange of ideas and communication of 
experience. If at their conclusion we have arrived at a clearer notion of our 
own attitudes and prejudices, and can recognize more clearly with what 
problems we are actually grappling, we can count it time well spent. If the 
discussion is carried on in an atmosphere of infectious enthusiasm, then it is 
even more valuable since even the best teachers seem to feel from time to 
time a sense of despairing inadequacy. 

think that those who took part in this conference felt at the end of the 
day that it had been more than usually worth while. Not that anything new 
was said or any pedagogic novelty propounded. There was a general sense 
of purpose and sincerity which was quite exhilarating, and in the course of 
the day we came to grips with many of the difficulties that beset us in the 
schools. Teachers will be familiar with one question that was posed: does 
the use, in our large classes, of freer methods based on the needs and interests 
of individual children lead to a deterioration of standards: If so, why? Can 
it be avoided? What kind of work ought we to expect from boys and girls 


‘The following articles are already in preparation: Attitudes to Teaching in the 
Primary School; a Primary School Library; Poetry for Younger Children; a com- 
parative study of written work at various ages, and book reviews of interest to 
-rimary school teachers. 
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of eleven? What standards of judgment are we to adopt when we read their 
work: Is it possible that those who speak of a deterioration of standards may 
mean a change of standards: 

It was when we came to discuss actual examples of children’s work that 
we found the greatest amount of disagreement, and because there was this 























difference of opinion the discussion on standards which followed was, for 


a long time that judgment of the merit of ‘compositions’ is apt to be very 
subjective. Different people look for, and respond to, different qualities in 
children’s writing—and this means that teachers will encourage different 
qualities in the work of the children under their influence. While it is 
probably a good thing not to have too general a uniformity of judgment, 
there must be some agreement as to standards if the children are not to be | 
bewildered by a conflict of ideals. Our approach to the teaching of English 
may differ radically according to whether we expect a child of ten to write 
a well-constructed, grammatically correct and well-spelt piece of “composi- 
tion’ which makes use of an extensive vocabulary, or prefer a more natural 
and spontaneous piece of writing which perhaps corresponds more exactly 


to the personality of the child and the ideas and emotions it is trying tc 

express. The latter may (but will not necessarily) contain more ‘mistakes'— 

and we have to decide how much importance we shall attach to them. 
These questions were, of course, left unanswered although their signi- 


me at any rate, the most fruitful part of the conference. We have known for } 





ficance was appreciated, and there is no doubt that The Use of English can 


















perform a useful function if it does no more than open its columns to a 
discussion of these and kindred points. In some ways we could have profited 
from the presence of teachers from Secondary modern and grammar schools, 
so that we could have examined our difficulties in a wider context. How- 
ever, one hopes that articles dealing with English in the Primary school will 
at least be read with interest and critical attention by our colleagues in these 
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COMMENT 
by Miss E. Hutchinson 


Froebel Educational Institute 


This conference brought together a number of people united by a common 
interest in the teaching of English, whose experience varied widely. To a 
Training College lecturer of long experience, it was most heartening to 
discover how many principles were held in common. Every speaker was 
concerned with the values of literature, and there was no false emphasis on 


the merely utilitarian aspect of the work. 
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t was the practising teachers who urged on the Training College lecturers 
the need for young teachers who cared for literature and who could them- 
selves use English adequately. We found ourselves explaining the diffi- 
culties of our own work. Some of our students have little skill in writing 
English or even speaking it. The teachers in the conference stressed the need 
for teachers who could interpret literature by skilled reading. Again, the 
superficial knowledge of literature that may suffice to get a pass in School 
Certificate is no foundation for the genuine appreciation of literature a 
teacher of literature to young children needs. In no department of education 
is a fine sensibility more desirable than for teachers whose comment on a 
poem or story must always be sparse, for the apt word or two may make all 
the difference to children. 

It is necessary to remember that most students who will teach in Primary 
schools are practical and intuitive rather than intellectual, so that the Training 
College lecturer has his own problem, e.g. ‘translation’, a most stimulating 
one. There is no need for a non-specialist teacher of English to be blunt in 
perception, and there can be a fruitful tension for the Training College 
lecturer in satisfying the two needs of the student: to become as complete a 
human person as possible, and to keep his head above water amid the 
multiplicities of needs he has to satisfy in school. 

The Use of English could help teachers in these problems of ‘translation’, 
but translation works both ways. The non-specialist teacher who has to 
know such things as how to play a recorder or piano, make toys from odd 

rials, collect the milk money and see the babies’ noses are blown is not 
tempted to an arid intellectualism. Forty children each day will save him 


or her froni that folly. In fact modern methods in Primary schools, with 
their insistence on the unity of the child’s experience, have freed the best 






mary schools from an arid and unreal verbalism. An intelligent develop- 
‘nt of such methods could free children at a later stage. The very severe 
difficulties of Primary school teachers have forced on them an interest in 
good methods of teaching, based on children’s real needs which we could all 


profit by. 


Future articles in THE USE OF ENGLISH will include Training College English, 
by G. H. Bantock; Aftitudes to Teaching English in the Primary School, by 
W. Worthy; English Through Exercises? by Frank Whitehead, and A 
Modern School Magazine by Harold Stephenson. 

We would be grateful if the teacher who sent in to THE USE OF ENGLISH 
the child’s essay An Antique Armchair tells its story published in the last issue 
would please get in touch with the Editor. 








THE USE OF ENGLISH 
THE USE OF ENGLISH SUMMER COURSE 


APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE 


As ANNOUNCED in our last issue, we are planning a second Shakespeare 
course similar to the one held in 1951. The course will be from May 
24th-31st, at Westham House, Barford, near Stratford-on-Avon. 

The charge for the course (which includes seats at the Memorial Theatre 
to see The Tempest and Coriolanus) is eight guineas. L.E.A’s. have been asked 
to give teachers financial assistance to attend this course. 

The purpose of the course is to provide an opportunity for a close study 
of three of Shakespeare’s later plays, The Tempest, Coriolanus, and King Lear, 
as a way of gaining a deeper understanding and enjoyment of Shakespeare's 
work as a whole. 

General details of the productions at the Memorial Theatre are as follows: 
The Tempest: Sir Ralph Richardson plays Prospero and Margaret Leighton 
plays Ariel; the production is by Michael Benthall. 

Coriolanus: Anthony Quayle plays Coriolanus and Mary Ellis - ays 
Volumnia; the production is by Glen Byam Shaw, who resigned last year 
from the Old Vic; the decor is by Motley. 

There will be three main lecturers: 

Professor L. C. Knights of Sheffield University, author of How Many Children 
Had Lady Macbeth? and Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson who will 
speak on Coriolanus and King Lear. 

Nugent Monck, Director of the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, who will 
take a ‘rehearsal’ of The Tempest. 

L. G. Salingar, Cambridge Extra-Mural Lecturer in English, who will 
speak on ‘Shakespeare’s World,’ ‘Shakespeare as Dramatic Poet,’ and 
‘Shakespeare’s Stage.’ 

In addition it is hoped to include a recital of Elizabethan music; and at 
least half the week will be devoted to group discussions and activities. 


Provisional bookings, accompanied by a deposit of tos., should be sent 
to the Use of English Course, Chatto & Windus, 40 William IV Street, by 
February 27th. While a booking may be confirmed later, provisional 
application must be made by this date. 




































THE DANGERS OF FICTION 
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by 
STORM JAMESON 


Author of a number of novels and a volume of autobiography, No Time Like 
the Present. Her most recent book is a volume of essays, The Writer's Situation 


[HERE IS a sense in which a novelist might be said to be more important 
than a teacher—in the sense that he can do a great deal more harm. A great 
deal of what young people are taught in schools and colleges slips off them, 
simply because they know that they are being taught and are on their guard. 
rhe novelist gets past unchallenged. You take up a novel in the expectation 
of being pleased or entertained, your mind prepared to receive everything 
the novelist is offering. You are lucky if all he offers is a good plot. In most 
cases he offers something much more insidious—his own attitude to life. 
He does it in such a way that you do not realize what is happening to you. 
You suppose that you are reading his account of some experience. Actually, 
you are seeing this particular experience through his eyes, feeling it through 
his emotions about it, thinking about it with his mind. A transference of 
personality takes place, and for the time being your thoughts and feelings 
are those he lends you. If you knew that this was happening to you, you 
would be alert and mistrustful. But you don’t know. You deliver your 
mind to the novelist to put his impress on. And though the impression may 
fade, it will not disappear completely, some little colour of the dye remains. 
In time—if you are a confirmed reader of Mr. X.Y., the popular novelist, you 
find yourself regarding life through his eyes: your experiences come to you 
secondhand, having first been tried on by Mr. X.Y. 

[his is so obvious that it is ignored—and novelists are allowed to con- 
tinue their deadly work without any certificate of character being required 
from them. If a schoolmaster were to persuade his pupils that the best 
possible life consisted in having a powerful motor-car, plenty of money, love 
affairs and drinks, he would at least be warned off. But if I choose to write a 
novel in which, with all the art at my command, I make a rotten life look 
supremely attractive—nobody rebukes me. They would even pay me for it. 

[ am not saying that a novelist must have a moral purpose. Unless he is so 
dull that nobody reads him except the reviewers (paid to expose their minds 
to every kind of infection), he cannot possibly avoid having a moral effect 
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of some kind. I may flatter myself that I am writing for art’s sake, but the 
fact remains that I am writing out of my experience and passing on to you 
my attitude to experience—which, for all you knew when you went to 
Boots and borrowed a copy of my novel, might be a poisonous or silly 
attitude. And you may think that you are reading for reading’s sake, and 
indeed you may be—but all the same you are exposing your mind to the 
influence of mine and consciously or unconsciously you are being affected 
by it. Your capacity for thinking and feeling is being widened and enriched 
or blunted and coarsened. It is a little like drinking wine because you like the 
taste. You may have a very cultivated appreciation of its taste, but that 
won't prevent the wine having other effects on you. And when you reflect 
that a popular novelist is directly influencing not less than a million people, 
you realize that each time he publishes a new book it is as though a tiger 
were being turned loose in Piccadilly in the pious hope that it will turn out 
to be kind—or toothless. 

What the popular novelist thinks and feels about life affects in the end 
those forms of life we call the social order. A novelist convinced that the 
existing forms of life are clumsy or half-dead never ceases working on 
experience in the effort to present it in such a way that we see deeper into 
its implications and are better able to deal with it. His work will be in the 
first instance destructive. He destroys by the increased awareness of his mind 
and the sharpness of his emotions. By the mere act of presenting a wider 
and deeper conception of life, he breaks through existing conceptions. In 
order to understand him we must be willing to make the effort to think and 
feel in a new way. And this is not what most people want from a novel. 
They do not want to be forced into new ways of thinking. It hurts their 
intellectual muscles. It is, as the phrase goes, too much like work. Many 
people are made extremely angry by reading a novel which challenges their 
fixed beliefs, especially their emotional beliefs. 

Popular novelists do not criticise or challenge. They do not look all 
round an accepted belief to see whether it looks as splendid underneath as it 
does on top. They accept the feelings and beliefs of the ordinary uncritical 
man and woman. When they construct their imaginary world they use 
these to light it. Just reach me that lamp, they seem to say. It may not give a 
very strong light, but what the eye doesn’t see the heart won’t grieve for, 
and in any case it was good for my fathers and it’s good enough for me. 
Actually, they neither say nor think anything of the kind. They do not 
refrain from criticism because they think criticism cruel or wicked, but 
because, like most of us, they have uncriticising minds. Certain very popular 
kinds of fiction are doing exactly what modern advertising does. Modern 
advertising has completely altered our standards of living. With a million 
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tongues all speaking at once it persuades us that in order to be happy we need 
a car, a second car, an electric washer, a television set, face massage, and a 
holiday abroad. The result of twenty years’ intensive advertising is that 
most of us feel that we do need one or all of these things and begin breaking 
our hearts and backs to get them. An alarmingly large proportion of popular 
library fiction makes the same assumptions. For anything the novelist tells 
you to the contrary his heroine never sweats, never scrubs a room, never 
pra} s. Her love affairs are improbably romantic or sophisticated and falsely 
Freudian—and in either event bear far less resemblance to the real face of 
love than margarine to butter. Perhaps you think that fiction of this sort 
doesn’t matter. In a sense it doesn’t. In another *: matters terribly. From 
figures and information supplied by librarians it is clear that there is a con- 
stant flow of this dangerous stuff through the minds of millions of readers. 
Its final effect must be to incapacitate the minds of these millions from grap- 
pling with a new or difficult idea and to blunt their capacity for genuine 
feeling by inoculating them with false and cheap emotions. 

Not all popular fiction is of this order. Arnold Bennett became a popular 
writer and The Old Wives Tale is one of the great novels of the century. 
Graham Greene is a popular writer. The point I am trying to make is that a 
novel can be well written, exciting, vivid, anything you like, and yet be a 
thoroughly bad piece of work, if the mind behind it is crude and incapable 
of fine feeling. And in fiction as in any other currency, bad money drives 
out good. This is happening. 

The pressure of modern civilization on our minds and nerves has become 
increasingly heavy. The machines are closing in on us. We are only too glad 
to find a writer who invites us to live a substitute life for a few hours, as a 
relief from the pressure of the real one. Perhaps this doesn’t do anyone any 
harm. Perhaps, on the other hand, it does harm at this precise juncture, by 
lulling people into a false calm, by drawing off their energies just when these 
are needed urgently. The machines that made our civilization are now 
promising to destroy it. Whatever serves to obscure this state of affairs is a 
danger. Something must be done about the machines. Before it is too late 
we must try to tame them. It is precisely true that they will be the death of all 
of us if we don’t. 

Between them, the popular novelist, the sensational press, and the cinema, 
are creating a new civilization. Perhaps it would be better to say that they 
are spoiling and breaking up an older one, and offering nothing in its plate 
except confused noises. There are now no certain standards of taste or con- 
duct. There is only that multitude of tongues all speaking at once. And 
what seems more dangerous and disquieting than anything else is this—that 
judging by their novels our most-read novelists have barely noticed that all 
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is not well with our civilization. Optimism is a splendid thing in its place, 
But there are surely times and places where it is indecent and disgusting. 
The cast-iron optimism displayed by those novelists who have the public 
by the ear to-day strikes me as deserving both epithets. I don’t ask for a 
library full of Jeremiahs. But something is wrong, and we may have to pay 
heavily for the fact that no trace of the deep alarm felt by competent observers 
is finding its way into the fiction which most people read. And they read 
nothing else, except the headlines in newspapers. 


USEFUL LESSONS: IV 
POETRY AND MUSIC 


A STIMULATING series of lessons for both Arts and Science Sixth-formers can be 
based upon the recording of Benjamin Britten’s Serenade for Tenor, Horn, and Orchestra 
(Decca K1151-3). The poems on which Britten bases his work (The Lyke Wake Dirg 

Jonson's Hymn to Diana, Cotton’s The day’s grown old, Blake’s The Sick Rose, Keats's 


{ 


To Sleep, and Tennyson’s The splendour falls on castle walls) provide a refreshing 
contrast to the common run of composers’ choice of words for music, and by their 
quality are admirably suited for critical analysis. They range conveniently over the 
centuries and within an adequate unity of subject illustrate the English lyric in a wide 
variety of moods. 

The method of approach is through the poems themselves, made available t 





class by duplicated sheets. The distinctive qualities of each poem are brot 
several readings followed by a detailed analysis (there is material for discussions on 
imagery, rhythm, diction, symbolism, classicism and romanticism, poetic economy, 
etc.), and only when each poem is ‘felt’ will the approach to the music begin 

If the English teacher is also a musician, the published piano reduction can be used 
for quotations from the score. The attention of the class will be fully held by their 
following in this way Britten’s reaction to experiences they themselves will have 
shared, and this is made particularly valuable by the composer’s willingness to work 
through the words to the music, so that the musical texture represents a total response 
to the poetry. 

Each poem and its musical setting is treated at first in isolation from the rest of the 
work, its study being completed by a playing of the appropriate section of the 
recording. Finally, the full recording is played and the conception of the work as a 
whole is considered. 

These lessons have been found most successful with Second Year Science Sixth 
groups, who have responded well to the vitality of both music and poetry, being 
led in some cases to explore further (e.g. Britten’s treatment of Donne and Crabbe). 
H. KENNETH WHITING. 
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by 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


Staff Tutor, Oxford University Extra-Mural Delegacy 


LITERATURE is now the largest single subject in adult education. For some 
time there has been a considerable rise, both absolute and proportional, in 
all types of literature class, from the short terminal (six weeks) to the tutorial 
three years). In the same period the universities have come to employ many 
more literature tutors in their extra-mural departments (although the pro- 
portion of literature tutors is still surprisingly small when compared with the 
proportion of literature classes). Both because of this expansion, and because 
of the general change of emphasis in literature teaching in the last twenty 
years, there has been considerable controversy about methods. The con- 
troversy will go on, because it represents differences which are larger than 
matters of technique. But it is worth restating the problem, and re-affirming 
what seem to be the most favourable conditions of its solution. 

[here are certain obvious differences between adult education and other 
types of teaching. Adult education is entirely voluntary; the tutor has only 
one way of keeping not only the interest but the physical presence of his 
students, and that is the success of his teaching (success, however, is a matter 
on which we shall have to discriminate). Again, the students are adults, with 
mature interests and experience, so that there is no apparent limit on kinds 
of literature to which they can respond as experience (on maturity, also, how- 
ever, one has to discriminate). Again, the average adult class contains within 
itself very wide variations of educational background and reading experience, 
from the graduate teacher and the widely self-educated older man, to men 
and women who have hardly read at all since they left school at fourteen, 
and who can now hardly write. Again, the students are part-time students 
whom the tutor meets, in a tutorial class, for a total of 144 hours in three 
years, or, in a short terminal class, for nine hours in a period of six weeks. In 
the longer classes students are expected to supplement their class work with 
private reading and writing (‘homework’, they call it, rather bitterly at 
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times); but in most cases both the available time and facilities, and the 
capacity for private work, are severely limited. Finally there are no examina- 
tions to prepare for (with one minor, but increasing exception, in the case 
of people working for one of the thirty annual State scholarships for mature 
students); with the result that the tutor is able to prepare his syllabus inde- 
pendently, subject only to the very flexible standards of approval of the 
institution responsible for the class (university extra-mural department, 
W.E.A., Local Authority), and to the remote supervision of the Ministry of 
Education. 

It is worth remembering these various differences, because it is important 
to realise that adult education is a specialized job, and not merely a curious 
extension of ordinary teaching. I do not mean that adult education should 
be carried on entirely by full-time adult education tutors, although it is 
important that there should be a substantial body of full-time tutors, to 
provide both continuity and a nucleus of primary loy alty. Many men and 
women who normally teach elsewhere, or who are not normally teachers 
at all, have been highly successful adult education tutors. But they have 
been successful only when they have realised that they are doing a special 
and distinct piece of work; some of the worst classes have been those where 
teachers have turned up to put on a familiar and elsewhere successful act. 
The good teacher will usually be able to adapt his methods, provided that 
he is doing the job because he wants to, and not just as a source of incidental 
income, and provided that the adult education institutions are themselves 
sufficiently active and aware to be able to brief him on the specific conditions. 

The general conditions which I have outlined suggest certain immediate 
conclusions about the approach to adult education in literature. The absence 
of examinations, the variation in students’ backgrounds, and the tutor’s 
considerable independence make possible a degree of experiment which 
would be very much more dificule within more formal institutions. The 
teaching can be entirely shaped to meet the actual educational needs of the 
students, with the important proviso that the satisfaction of a student's 
educational needs will be enough to keep him in the class (one of the biggest 
difficulties in some classes is that some people come for anything but educa- 
tion; in such cases the bad tutor will give way, will satisfy a variety of in- 
dulgences, and will keep his class; a tutor who keeps his standards may some- 
times lose his students, ind it is very important, when this happens for the 
reasons described, that he should be supported in his decision). Now this 
question of the satisfaction of educational needs is vital. It is one of the oldest 
slogans of adult education that the tutor must meet the needs of his students, 
but syllabuses cannot be made out of slogans. The most frequently expressed 
need of members of adult classes in literature may be put in this familiar way: 
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‘I read quite a lot when I was younger, but I’ve been out of touch for years, 
and now I want to catch up.’ It is a very natural feeling, but unless it is met 
intelligently it can serve to promote one of the worst kinds of class—the 
rapid historical survey in which no reading is done at all. This method of the 
historical survey is perhaps still the most common way of adult education 
in literature. It is given a good deal of support by orthodox practice in the 
universities, the schools, and publis! ‘ng. I believe myself that it is inadequate 
wherever it is done, but in adult education it seems to me to be quite useless. 
When a course of literary history is offered elsewhere it is usually as part of 
a full-time educational programme, and will usually also be supported by a 
considerable amount of detailed reading. In adult education, however, it 
will be left to stand on its own. The tutor will provide the usual lists of 
names and dates, and will talk in the usual way about periods and influences 
and backgrounds. He will then, normally (but by no means always), recom- 
mend some reading. In theory this seems fairly reasonable, but in practice, 
in my own experience, it is quite futile; the reading will simply not be done. 
If the tutor’s recommendation is inspirational (on the pattern of John 
Cowper Powys’s famous extension lectures), a few students may go on to 
read. But in general the very considerable inertia which operates against 
private reading is only reinforced by the illusion of knowledge provided by 
the generalization of the survey. The tutor cannot overcome this inertia by 
any form of discipline: that is implicit in the voluntary status of the class. 
He can overcome it only by satisfying three conditions: first, by creating a 
real interest in the substance of the literature (which, to some extent, the 
best inspirational lectures can do); second, by equipping his students to meet 
the actual difficulties of reading and judgment, which are often severe; and 
third, by proposing the reading at a reasonable rate. Now you may pick up 
at random a dozen literature syllabuses, even today, and find that less than 
half of them have any chance of satisfying these conditions. Within the last 
year I have seen the following examples: Richardson, Fielding and Smollett 
dealt with in a single evening, with Fanny Burney and Jane Austen coming 
up in the following week; twelve lectures on poetry, extending from 
Chaucer to Dylan Thomas and including Dante and Goethe; a 24-week 
course on the novel during which 173 novels were to be discussed. These 
are not abnormal cases, but they are perhaps sufficient to prove my case. 
Even a highly skilled reader could not hope to keep up with the quoted 
course on the novel; however much he had been interested, he could hardly, 
in his spare time, read between six and seven novels in each of twenty-four 
consecutive weeks. The permission of such absurdities is the unhappy side of 
the freedom to which I have referred. 

It is fair to say, however, that an increasing number of tutors are trying 
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to find a way of rejecting the survey method, and of putting somethi 

more adequate in its place. My own solution has been in the use of practic al 
criticism methods, which many tutors accept in principle but which is often 
said to be difficult of general application. The actual arrangement of the 
content of my courses works on the following lines: First, in introductory 
courses (short terminals, terminals, sessionals, preparatory tutorials—all 
lasting between six and twenty-four weeks) the class is advertised as a class 


m reading, Or appreciation, or criticism. It begins with short poems and 
extracts of prose, going on after six or seven wecks to longer poems and 


short stories, and after about twelve wecks to short novels (e.g. Heart of 


Darkness—Conrad; Turn of the Screw—James; St. Mawr—Lawrence) and to 
plays. All are read aloud in the class (the poems, extracts, and short stories 
in full; the short novels and plays in ten or twelve representative extracts 
and then discussed (I shall desc ribe the technique of discussion a little later 
on). While the class is dealing with the short pieces, copies of the long 
works are made available so that they can be read before their place in the 
syllabus is reached. In the average two-hour class one can usually deal with 
one or two short poems or prose paragraphs and, as the class gains in experi- 
ence, with a short story up to 5,000 words (e.g. Gooseberries—Chekhov; 
Counterparts—Joyce; Second Best—Lawrence), a chapter of a novel, or a scene 
or two of a play. The selection of works is deliberately made to provide as 
much variety of method and literary type as possible. After such introduct: ry 
courses, I go on to specific periods or types, but the syllabus is arranged on 
the time-scale which I have mentioned. Thus a twenty-four meeting course 
in, say, Romantic Poetry will deal with between twenty and thirty selected 
poems; a course in the Victorian novel with between four and six selected 
novels; a course in modern drama with between six and eight selected plays. 
Since these longer courses have continuity, it is possible to arrange that eve 
work will have been read before its turn in the class comes. It is similarly 
possible to provide courses on literature in relation to a specific society: on 
the Victorian novel, for example, with some four selected novels (Wuthering 
Heights, Hard 7 imes ,Middlemarch , Jude the Obscure), and separate periods for 
discussion of the society. Thus the range and scope of the classes is not limited 
to the consideration of ‘bits and pieces’, although the discipline of close 
reading is always the business of the introductory course and is maintained 
in the specific courses. 

These are the general lines of content, but the actual treatment presents 
further difficulties. In the introductory courses I try to develop a technique 
resting entirely upon discussion. If the work in question is a short poem it is 
read aloud at the beginning of the class, and then students are given a period 
in which to look over the poem individually. After this, questions of literal 
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difficulty are dealt with (unfamiliar words, primarily), but not questions of 
substance. I then ask for comments, and allow a period of half an hour or 
nore in which I, as tutor, hardly speak at all. I do not answer questions as 
to what kind of comment is required (‘style’ or ‘message’ or ‘the English’). 
I do not interfere with comments of any kind upon the various points of 
view of the discussion. This ‘passive technique’ is often difficult to sustain, 
but it seems to me to be vital. Practical criticism can be as much of an im- 
position as the survey if it is simply used as a powerful method of creating 
readers in one’s own image. When an awkward silence can be endured no 
rer, and when it is quite clear that the tutor is not going to make up 
everyone’s mind for them, someone (who knows?) may take a look at the 
poem himself and risk a comment. To suggest the kind of comment required 
is only to practise a subtler form of imposition; leading questions should, at 
this stage, be firmly excluded. The object of the period is, after all, that the 
actual reading habits of the students should be made clear, so that the tutor 
knows with what he has to work. It is much more flattering to the tutor 
to instigate the kind of comment which he likes, and students are very ready 
ike the hint. But one is trying to develop a capacity for independent 
reading, and I do not think that is possible if one bounces the student into 
’s own kind of reading. 

Not that one leaves the class in that state, of course. When there has been 
full discussion the tutor sums up, indicates what seem to him good and bad 
approaches to the ag discusses the critical problems involved in these 
distinctions, and offers his own reading and judgment. Then the poem is 
read again, by a different voice, and the discussion becomes of the more 
normal kind, between tutor and class. 

Chis kind of training seems to me to produce results; there is a notable 
idvance in the capacity for independent response and evaluation, although 
t always with conclusions with which one would personally agree. But 

ly we mean what we say when we speak of independent first-hand 
response; we do not mean a multiplication of ourselves. One needs to insist 
upon the text as the arbiter of differences and to believe that certain responses 

better than others. But there will often be substantial and genuine differ- 
ences, and it seems to me quite wrong to try to overbear them with one’s 
1 longer experience of an: alysis. 

[he method can be seen most clearly with poems and with paragraphs. 
Che short story is similarly read aloud, and the same procedure followed. It 
is when one comes to plays and novels, however, that new difficulties are 
encountered, because of their greater length. I have already explained that 
by planning the syllabus in terms of increasing length of works one can 
ensure that a novel or play is read before it comes to be dealt with in class. 
Cc 
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I ask students to note representative and important passages of the work, 
and these, and such passages as seem to me to be important, are read and 
analysed in class as a basis for a general discussion of the work as a whole. 
It is sometimes objected that one cannot discuss ‘construction’ in this way, 
but surely ‘construction’, like ‘character’ and ‘plot’, is only an aspect of one’s 
total response to the work, and can best be studied with detailed reference 
to the text. I have found that one can discuss the structure (a better word) of, 
say, Moby Dick or Murder in the Cathedral by the use of this general method. 
A novel or play requires a constant and difficult awareness of the work as a 
whole, but this is always more likely to be promoted by detailed contact 
with it than by the familiar kinds of abstraction. 

The adult education class in literature can, in w ays like these, fully embi dy 
the advantages in immediacy and relevance of practical criticism, together 
with that attention to works as a whole, to general conventions, and to social 
context, which is also necessary. The method needs to be carefully and 
frankly explained to students, who may otherwise regret the quick apparent 
returns of the survey. I know of no case in which students have not accepted 
the method, when it has been properly explained and carried out. As for 
acceptance by the responsible authorities, this is no longer a difficult problem. 

In the years in which I have been using this method I have collecte a good 
deal of evidence, both from the verbal discussions and, more definitively, 
from written comments on practical criticism sheets (which I use as the 
normal form of written work), to show that there is a real increase in 
reading ability, enjoyment of varying literary methods, and critical judg- 
ment, as a result of these classes with non-specialist adults. 
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OURSELVES AND THE COMMUNITY, by E. E. Reynolds (C.U-P., 6s. 6d. 
PITMAN’ S FIRST STAGE READERS, Bk. Ia (Pitman, 1s. 3d.) 
A LONDON FAMILY CHRONICLE, by M. Vivian Hughes (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) 
THE GOLDEN GRINDSTONE, by Angus Graham (Heinemann, 4s. 6d.) 
THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT, by Cecil Day Lewis (Heinemann, 35. 6d.) 
THE L.A.M.D.A. ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND VERSE. 
ARGO, the magazine of Weymouth Training College. 
COMMENTARY AND QUESTIONNAIRE, on Apple Acre, The Silver Box and Justice , Loyalties, 
and Strife (Pitman, ts. 6d. each). 
PLATO: THE SYMPOSIUM, a new translation by W. Hamilton (Penguin Classics, 2 
spInozA, by Stuart Hampshire (Pelican Special, 2s. 6d.) 
IF YOU MUST wriTE, by ‘Rama’ (Peter Garnett, 6s.) 
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CALL TO ADVENTURE, an anthology, ed. Moon and Edmundson (Harrap, 4s. 6d.) 
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by 
ERIC AUSTEN 


Teacher in Modern and Primary Schools 


THE CHILDREN whose work I am dealing with in this article lived in and 
around the Old Kent Road. They lived a life crowded with trams, barrows 
and cramped buildings: a life with its own vigour, but one in which, on the 
face of things, it might have seemed difficult to stir boys’ and girls’ imagina- 
tions, particularly over objects foreign to their way of life, like cows and 

heatfields. Yet their writing shows vivid imagination and a concrete 
directness—the way a child does write from within himself if adult standards 
are not imposed upon him too heavily. 

| worked with these children a few months only, but I was more or less 
free to organize their work in writing as I wished, though fitting some of it 
into a general scheme—a ‘general studies’ plan, for instance, on “Our Food’. 
My way of going to work was an attempt to introduce the subjects of com- 
position as subjects of real human interest. Spelling, punctuation, grammar 
and sequence I felt could be dealt with once ample opportunity to express 
ideas had been given the children. I often cold them, “When you write, 
remember it is for someone to read and enjoy’. Corrected copies of some of 
the more interesting efforts were typed out, so as to appear more like the 
stuff in a printed book. Then others were read out for the class to listen to. 
In this way I hoped to stimulate excitement in the power of written expres- 
sion, as a special way of communicating to others. 

For studies centred round “Our Food’ the children had folders of their own 
in which they drew pictures and wrote first their own versions of the story of 
1 grain of wheat as told by itself. This writing was preceded by lessons and 
filmstrips on corn production. In the darkened room the vivid filmstrip 
photographs of wheat production and bread-making provided a visual 
experience on which the children could draw later for the imaginative 
treatment of the facts for which I was to ask. They were intrigued with the 
wh of writing a personal account especially after a reading of the old folk 
song John Barleycorn. Children of this age, like more simple and primitive 
people, will freely indulge in animism. Here are two examples, by girls 
(spelling and punctuation have been corrected): 
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I was born in my father’s ear with my brothers and sisters with several more 
: ; anc 


around. I was born on a lovely summer’s morning, the sun shone bright and the | | | 
' ; . 1a 
rain came out to give us a drink. After several days had passed I heard the sound of a : 
machine. Then the next thing I knew was that the stalk was pulled away from me by , B 
on 


some sort of machine... 


I was thrown backwards and forwards. I was in the threshing machine being _ StO! 
ground up into pieces and put into a big bag. I had a lovely ride on a lorry. | Was O 
taken to the baker’s and baked in the oven and made into bread and ended up in was 
someone’s belly. And that is the end of my story. Kee 

The next ‘Our Food’ topic was Milk, on which subject was written this , ¥"" 
account of an experiment (which although it suffers from inaccuracy of 3 
sequence, has again a simple directness and shows no lack of interest 1n the here 
subject): O 


When Sir made some cheese, we had a bite of it. I thought it was very nice, but] | 8 


expect some boy or girl didn’t. I will tell you how Sir made it. First of all he cut | shoe 








some bread to put the cheese on, then Sir let three pints of milk go sour then pou } 
it into some butter muslin and hung it up to dry and about three days after he put | Fj 
some salt in it, then the next day we had a bite Poe! 

Another passage produced under the ‘Milk’ series has already been quoted | 
in an editorial of this journal (see Volume III, Number 1). 

A further project whereby the writing of these young children arose out T! 
of their whole curriculum was in the study of a mediaeval village. We made r! 
a model of such a village, with houses and strips of land which wer« r! 
tioned to children whose surnames were ancient enough: Franklin, ' - 

f 





and Owen. The children enjoyed writing about themselves as living in the 
Middle Ages: Ch 

My name is Ann. I live in Squareham Village and I ama bailiff’s wife. We have for 
dinner eggs and fish and after we have ale. I have a busy time with the harvest as | 





live near the castle. It is nearly harvest time now. Every Sunday my husband and! TI 
go to church. The other day my friend Rose was put in the stocks for stealing a cow. Th 
My husband’s goat was put in the pound for straying... 

This kind of work requires perhaps more initiative—the children have to Fe 
start off from scratch. The less bright child responds more easily and wil- | Conv 
lingly when given some sort of start. We played, for instance, a game of Af 
‘Consequences’, when the children took turns, by word of mouth, at | and t 
carrying on a narrative from where someone else had left off. This helped | own’ 
to give confidence in making up stories. Some lively nonsense came out of At 
this experiment. The children invented people whose teeth changed to a new Th 


and vivid colour each day, and animals of a most fantastic kind which talked. | yo, 
They seemed naturally to use the fairy tale convention of constant repetition. was 1 
Their stories suffered from many complications because of wish-fulfilment, 
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and by the need to kill off surplus characters if the plot became too thick to 
handle. 
But once they had tried this oral spontaneous way of story-telling it was 
only necessary to give them titles with the word ‘magic’ in them, for the 
stories to how. One story, The Magic Fish began thus: 

One day as I was on a big ship, it was night, then a big fish jumped over to me. It 
was red, blue, green, yellow and black and all the colours of the world. It said to me, 
‘Keep me in an aquarium and you shall have all you dream of’. I was so pleased at 
what the fish said that I got an aquarium as quickly as I could... 

Often one could trace a personal experience interwoven with the fantasy: 
here is William Smith having trouble from a witch in the Old Kent Road: 

Once upon a time there was a little boy named Tom. He had holes in his shoes, so 
his mother had to get him new ones. She went to the shoes stall and bought a pair of 
shoes for Tom. But she bought them off a witch. When she got home they were too 
little for him... 

Finally, some of the best writing came as a prose continuation of a Chinese 

g I 


Poem translated by Arthur Waley from Ch’en Tzu Lung. 


THE LITTLE CART 


The little cart jolting and banging through the yellow haze of dusk. 
The man pushing behind; the woman pulling in front. 

They have left the city and do not know where to go. 

‘Green, green those elm tree leaves: they will cure my hunger. 


If only we could find some quiet place and sup on them together.’ 


[he wind has flattened the yellow motherwort: 
Above it in the distance they see the walls of a house 
‘There surely must be people living who'll give you something to eat’. 


TI ] ‘ 1 -. | ‘ 
They tap at the aoor, but no one comes: they look in but the kitchen 1S empty: 


They stand hesitating in the lonely road and their tears fall like rain. 


For some reason this melancholy theme produced what I felt to be the most 
convincing writing. One pupil continued the poem thus: 

After they were crying, they knocked on the door and a man came to the door 
and they said to him “May we come in’. The man said ‘Make a bed of straw of your 
wn’, and he shut the door... 

Another ended like this: 


They sat down to eat together. In less than six months there was nothing left, no, 


not another bit. There was not rain for fifty years. They were forever hunting, there 


was nothing to eat, that was a long time... 


I always made sure that every piece of writing had an audience to whom it 
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was read aloud. The nine-year-olds became engrossed in one another’ 





stories, and their ability to respond to adult writing was much developed, 





We went on to read folk tales of all kinds, the Worzel Gummidge books and 






























parts of The Wind in the Willows. 

Their work was naturally full of errors—the more so when their interest 
encouraged them to write as quickly as they could. Typing out a corrected 
copy was almost as quick in some cases as going-through with red ink. By 
comparison they got reading practice and learned to look for mistake 
themselves. I collected the more frequent mistakes and we dealt with these 
formally at other English lessons. I did not want to cramp individual styles 
during the story-writing periods by minute corrections, and | think the 


hnically’ 


] 1 1 2 ] ‘ 
system worked as well as any In Improving their writing ability tec 
- 1 


here 1s pc rhaps little unusual in the methods I used. The teacher’s object 





which r« quires more energy perh Ups than more formal methods, is simph { 
stimulate a living interest in expression. It is energy almost entirely directed ° 
towards leaving them alone to develop through the various stages of expres- ; Oo 
sion—it is surprising how a child may express himself when quite alone and v 
under no obligation. Here, for instances, is a fourteen-year-olc A 
detention essay which was destined for the waste-paper basket b 
rescued It: t 
Our Memory is like a library, all the things we must remember are in a¢ 
of the mind. We do a thing once and forget about it, but if we do it many times it 
comes automatic lly , 
hus it is like a library and as the librarian gets to know where the book it 
having very often handled them. We have as the reader of a library box pict 
objects all completely different from each other 
But I did not remember to come to an assembly in the Hall so I must remen 
have a detention } ft 
I remember my name was read out for detention. I wish I could remem 
forget. But my memory is poor because it often suits me to have it poor because | 
forget to remember. We can only memorise an object which stands out among 
everyday things. Every single thing has a separate particle in the mind 
The de veloping ¢ hild’s view of the world is fascinating and deserves f d 
respect, and it is by his degree of respect for the child’s expression, I think, , 
that the primary teacher succeeds or fails, for it cannot help but be commu- 
nicated to the pupil. . 





The poem The Little Cart is quoted from 100 Poems from the Chinese by Arthur Wal 
kind permission of Messrs. Constable 
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T. R. BARNES 


Bishop Wordsworth’s School 


] | | ] 
I PROPOSE to start these notes by considering the practical problems which 
ce most school producers, first w ith regard to the stage and then with regard 


to the actors; next to indicate some of the principles on which I think all 


v4 
7 


kespearian production should be based; and finally to illustrate what has 
been said by a brief analysis of one or two scenes. This is a vast subject to deal 
with in a brief compass, but I believe that once certain common principles 
are agreed on, many of the difficulties of production admit of a straight- 
ard reasonable solution, the more so since many of these difficulties are 
result of applying to Shakespeare—very often unconsciously—quite 
vant ideas and conventions based on experience of picture frame realism 
modern theatre. [ may sometimes appear to some readers to be labour- 

1¢ obvious; but when one reads ia one reputable journal of opinion that 
Winter's Tale is an example of ‘cheerful slovenliness’; in two others that 
Tempest is a poem rather than a play and lacks dramatic conflict; and in a 
that ‘the poets assail our ears with exquisite words; the prose writers 
r-attack with a richer conflict of characters...’ one really feels that 
bvious cannot be too loudly or too often repeated. 


\ 


Now we will assume that the producer has to grapple with the usual sc hool 
1 bit cut off the end of a rectangular building, raised some four feet 
Hoor level, cramped for space and villanous low. What can be done? 

he first thing to aim at is speed. So much of Shakespeare's dramatic effect 
depends on the rapid sequence of scenes that other effects must be sacrificed 
to this. The very word ‘scene’ is today loaded with harmful and irrelevant 
associations. For the Shakespearian producer a succession of scenes should 
a succession of actions thematically and rhythmically related to each 
other, not a series of picture. Consider for example the first scenes in Henry 
IV Part 1. No concern to distinguish between ‘London, the Palace’ and “An 
Apartment of the Prince’s’ should be allowed to interrupt the flow of action, 
because the important thing here is to exhibit the theme of the honourable 
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day is it, lad?’ to break out immediately the King and his lords have gone, 
and even the tiniest interval with the front curtain dropped, and muffled 
thumpings in the background, will be enough to destroy that thematic con- 
tinuity which should be the basis of all Shakespe arian production. Similarly 
we want the Gadshill-Falstaff plot to follow at once the rebels plotting, and 
we must go straight on from there to Hotspur reading his letter. I don’t mean 
to imply that the pictorial aspect should be neglected, but that it should be 
tackled a fter other more important problems hz ive been solved. Some years 
before the war there was a star-studded West End production of Macbeth 
which took nearly four hours to play, because they had so many banners on 
so many outward walls that it took very long intervals to get them in posi- 
tion. The final result was pretty, but the sinister rapidity of “the play was lost, 
the tension broken, and the tragedy ineffective. Nothing plays such hell with 
Shakespeare's meaning as w hat is known (in capital et as the Art of the 
T heatre. 

How can this rapid sequence be arranged in your inconvenient box? You 
must divide it into two, if possible into three, with curtains, to give you 
alternative acting areas. If you will, let the characters do their own curtain 
drawing. It may be possible to build a temporary fore stage in front of the 
proscenium curtain. This is of little use unless you can arrange entrances to it 
from each side, and does not of course bear any relation to the platform stage 
at the Globe, which was the main acting area; but it is nevertheless a useful 
addition for ( dd scenes, and can extend your floor space for Crow ds and cere- 
monial. Try and get two levels, or perhaps more, on your stage, however 
low it may be. If the back area can be raised a foot in two six inch steps it will 
help a lot. Don’t do this with large solid units but with small ones that are 
easy to handle, and can be used in different combinations. In the Elizabethan 
theatre the throne room, the ‘state’ so important in Shakespearian drama, 
was traditionally set in the ‘study’, the acting area under the balcony, re 
the throne was raised. This is the sort of thing your scenic artists sh« yuld 
made to spend their time and energy on. It is neither possible nor necessary 
to reproduce the castle of Dunsinane—all that needs to be done is done in the 
words—but noble thrones you must have, for they are a visual, a theatrical 
symbol of the power that Macbeth has sacrificed his peace to get, that the 
murderer Claudius has usurped, and that the aged Lear is proposing to 
renounce. It is easy to spot what the essentials are when you think how, by 
one of the basic conventions of Elizabethan drama, the Globe stage could be 
localised or unlocalised as the dramatist willed. Under one of the ‘real’, 
practicable windows, Gratiano and Salanio awaited Lorenzo, and through 
it flies the casket containing Shylock’s jewels; yet the contemporary audience 
could without any sense of incongruity ignore that window, when it 
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overlooked the battlefield of Agincourt, and Shakespeare’s words can again 
create that poetic faith, if the producer will trust them to do so. 

Now about our amateur actors. We hope they are amateurs in the good 
sense, of doing the job for love: we know they are amateurs in the other 
sense, of not knowing the job they love to do. There are really only three 
rules to be kept in mind. The cast must be visible, they must be audible, and 
they must keep their feet still. Elizabethan acting was pretty certainly a 
highly conventionalised art, both more formal and more intimate than the 
sort of thing we are accustomed to today. We cannot recapture or reproduce 
this art and its conventions since they stem from a culture that has now 
vanished; and in any case such reproduction would be mere archaising, even 
if it were not beyond the technical capabilities of our amateurs. The golden 
rule is of course to let nothing happen on the stage—no gesture, no move- 
ment, no vocal inflection, which does not perform a useful function, help 
to bring out a point, or make clear a conception. Never let the actor fidget— 
the besetting sin of the amateur—and never be afraid of letting him be still. 
Before you have finished you will probably come to sympathise with Yeats’s 
view that actors should be put in barrels on castors, and pushed about the 
stage with poles. Time every movement and gesture with the words, and 
get them mechanically perfect at rehearsals. It should not be necessary to 
emphasise that preter A you do must spring from the meaning you find in 
the words, and be de ‘signed to make that meaning clear. Re member that your 
great advantage over the majority of profe ssionals is that you and perhaps 
some of your cast have some glimmering of what you think the play is 
about; that you also think that Sh: ikespeare was a good dramatist who knew 


1is job; that you are prepared to let the words make their effect on the 
audience; and that you are not concerned with your reputation for original 
productions, or with exploiting your personality at the expense of Shakes- 
peare’s meaning. 

lo think of the words, is to think of the verse. Is it possible to write any- 
thing relevant about speaking verse, an activity which depends so much on 
feeling, as well as understanding? I assume it can be agreed that the antithesis 
expressed in the third quotation of my first paragraph is crassly irrelevant to 
any just consideration of Shakespeare's use of language. The verse, the poetry 
is not merely ‘exquisite’ decoration; its words and rhythms are the medium 
through which the whole of the play is expressed, and to which all our 
abstractions of character and plot must constantly be referred. And these 
thythms change as Shakespeare’s purpose changes, and you must listen to 
them and get your actors to interpret them according to what you take 
Shakespeare’s intentions to be. Eschew the voice beautiful, the elocutionist’s 
delight. Most ‘exquisite’ verse speaking is achieved by first learning the 
D 
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words and then putting in the ‘expression,’ a term which in this context 
means speaking as mellifluously as possible all the time, while raising or 
lowering the pitch of the voice to give variety; a quite arbitrary proceedi ng 
which suits some verse well enough—we needn’t be specific—but it won't 
do for Shakespeare. Don’t, on the other hand, treat the verse as prose, as so 
many actors do. Trained in drawing room drama or comedies—‘plays with 
pink lampshades’ as Wilde called them, frightened of being ‘ham’, feeling 
all the time that the lines are old fashioned stuff, and utterly insensitive to the 
sound of what they say (as well they may be, considering the sort of dialogue 
they normally have to deliver) they try to put over the ‘character’ they are 
cast to play by means of every technical resource at their disposal, except 
their voices. Their delivery is dry, jerky and unfeeling, and though such 
acting may do well enough in some parts of some réles, it is quite inadequate 
to interpret the whole of Shakespeare’s meaning. No one, for example, can 
play Banquo properly in this way. He may make a fair enough shot at the 
psychologically realistic bits—‘Good sir, why do you start?’ and so on, but 
he won’t be able to cope with the ‘temple haunting martlet’ speech, which 
has nothing to do with ‘character’ at all. 

We want, I suppose, some middle way, and I think it can be found if we 
realise that it is in the nature of verse, if we let its rhythm and movement have 
their way and carry us as we speak it, to force us to dwell on all of its sounds, 
not me rely those that a romantic taste may consider beautiful, but every one 
of them. The actor who makes prose of blank verse does so because he 
imposes a realistic conception of character on the words, and will not yield 
to them, or give himself up to their rhythms; the voice-beautiful addict will 


at least keep his vowels open—as indeed we all should—but in his pursuit of 


an abstract or generalised conception of beauty, he will leave out the force, 
the stress, and the consonantal energy. One will do ‘O that this too too solid 


flesh would melt’ as if it had been written by Hemingway, the other as if 


he would that his heart could utter, and neither will be anywhere near the 
truth. Make people who can’t or won't articulate whisper loudly, a simple 
but surprisingly effective trick, which forces them to use their facial muscles, 
and break up the unexpressive, inhibited dead pan that most of us bear about 
in daily life. First get the energy: after all you have got to be larger than life 
on the stage, and you can’t acquire and beget smoothness and temperance 
unless you have something to smoothe and temper. 

Problems of character and its interpretation are all, I think, solvable if you 
listen to the words. I don’t mean that you will get your actors to do exactly 
what you think should be done, or that they will have the vocal and physical 
resources to give really satisfactory performances; but you can at least get 
them aiming in the right direction, and see that their efforts, distressing though 
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they may be, are not irrelevant. The essential difficulty can best be defined, 
if we compare Shakespearian parts with some of those from the nineteenth 
century drama. If you have to make a shot at playing Gregers Werle or 
Uncle Vanya your job is not easy but it is comparatively simple. Intelligent, 
intelligible and even moving performances of these roles can be given by 
actors who are, so to speak, good photographers. But when, for example, 
you play Prospero you have to present a character who exists on more 
than one plane of meaning, who has a real and a symbolic existence. And 
here we come back, once again, to the words and the verse. Listen to the 
confusion, the anguish, the doubt of Miranda’s first speech: ‘If by your art . . . 
Had I been any God of power...’ a speech which is itself an echo of the 
storm, and then listen to Prospero’s calm imperatives, his ritual repetitions: 
‘Be collected... No harm done... No harm...” Miranda’s last sob 
should be the storm’s last. He continues, ‘my daughter Who art ignorant of 
what thou art... I am more better Than Prospero’ and we see that this 
must be played by the magician, by Prospero in his supernatural role. The 
majestic rhythms continue 
Which thou heardst cry, which thou sawst sink. . . 


But now a change comes. The famous dark backward and abysm of time 
speech appertains to magic, but hear his next words: 

['welve year since, Miranda, twelve year since 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan... 
It is impossible not to feel (the magic garment put by) the heavy and the 
weary W eight of age and humanity. Every picture tells a story. But you must 
not allow ideas of realism, and the enthusiasm of your actor for showing 
how old and dithery he can be, to obscure essential points. Whatever the 
Elizabethan convention was, it wasn’t realistic. Read on and the point 
becomes clear: 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan, 

And a prince of power... 
On no account must the actor, in the interests of being a poor old man, throw 
away the last three words, for they enunciate a theme. The play is about 
(among other things) princes and power: ‘I am all the subjects that you 
have, that erst was mine own king’. ‘Princes and power’ must be hit, and 
hit hard, albeit with a wryly ironic intonation. 

For another example take Laertes’ account of Hamlet: 

His greatness weighed, his will is not his own; 
For he himself is subject to his birth: 
He may not, as unvalued persons do, 
Carve for himself. . . 
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To start with, you will have to make your actor articulate clearly, and dis- 
tinguish between the vocalised consonant on the end of ‘carve’ and the 
unvocalised one on the beginning of ‘for’. “Car for himself’ won't do. 
Then look at the repetition of ‘he’: ‘he himself...’ ‘he may not...’ 
Obviously, it’s got to be ‘HE may not’, rather than bar MAY not.’ Now 
consider ‘carve.’ It is forceful with its wide open vowel and its hard initial 
consonant; properly articulated it stands detached from the words that 
follow. Of course this is a ‘prose’ statement of Hamlet’s social position—we 
remember the Squire in Chaucer, who carves before his father at the table,— 
but it is also more. Laertes is at last, ‘by laboursome petition’, off to Paris; he 
may be an unvalued person, but he is free and still, unlike Hamlet, a student 
without responsibilities; moreover we know that it won't surprise his father 
if he does a bit of carving for himself while he’s there. Lastly the metaphor 
itself expresses the coarseness of moral fibre, especially in regard to sexual 
relationships (‘alas, their love may be called appetite’), which Laertes 
shares with his father and the court, and which is one of the reasons for 
Hamlet’s disgust with life. Impossible, no doubt, to put all this into the 
delivery of a line and a half, but the actor should try and feel it all, anyway. 
The problem of communicating this sort of complexity is the specific pro- 
blem of Shakespeare production. I don’t of course mean to imply that any 
audience can now, or ever could, consciously pick up all the meaning at any 
one hearing, but the richness of any performance depends I am sure on this 
sort of attitude to the words. 

How straightforward, in comparison, is it to make your point in. dialogue 
like this: 

Shirley. | wouldn’t have your conscience, for all your income. 

Und shah I wouldn’t have your income, Mr. Shirley, for all your conscience. 
This illustrates what I meant by saying that acting in realistic drama may not 
be easy, but it is simple. 

How then do you play a Shakespearian character? You play him according 
to your understanding of the words, and your feeling for their rhythms, and 
not according to some ready made conception of what ‘he was really like’. 
And if you don’t believe that Shakespeare’s words, spoken with force, 
judgment and sincerity have power to produce a willing suspension of dis- 
belief, in spite of magicians, and ‘ragged foils’ and ghosts, and all sorts of 
old fashioned things, then you had better let Shakespeare alone. 
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by 
F. E. FODEN 


THE TEACHING of English to students in Further Education has not so far 
received enough serious attention. Although County Colleges have not yet 
been established on the scale suggested by the 1944 Education Act, there are 
at present over 200,000 day-release students attending classes of one kind or 
another. A large proportion of these are trade apprentices and similar grades 
of worker, undertaking, for the most part, technical and semi-technical 
courses. It seems certain that the general standard among these students is 
deplorably low. 

English instruction in Further Education has many profoundly cultural 
aspects, as J. Dover Wilson argued in 1921 (see Bibliography), but it has an 
immediate bearing on industrial efficiency which many employers have 
recognized in recent years. Here are two quotations, which could be matched 
by many others, from the English exercise books of apprentices attending 
day-release classes: 


Body is a word for what is like, when you say it’s got no body in it, it means its 


(Apprentice Painter and Decorator—Aged 17). 
[he Principal of Superheating. The steam in the steam dome is driven off to the 
piston, but at a certain point the steam is taped off into the superheating elements, 
where they are driven round the fire tubes thus collecting heat from the gass being 
jrawn off from the fire box. Then the heat is driven back into the main tube and so 
he piston. 
(Apprentice Engineer—Aged 17) 
The crooked thinking revealed in such language is characteristic of at least 
half the work marked by the writer of this article. Both boys represented are 
of normal intelligence, and though not ambitious, see before themselves a 
productive career in industry, while their employers must tremble at the 
prospect. 
A popular prejudice in industry and some technical colleges ascribes the 
language deficiencies of the modern apprentice to faulty teaching in the 
Modern Schools (and most apprentices do come from the Modern Schools). 
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It is doubtful whether this is the true explanation. It is probable that the 
attitudes of modern adolescents towards education are partly responsible, 
Many working boys, it must be admitted, are enormously pleased to have 
left school, and they resent efforts to bring them back into the class-room, 
Traditional school-teaching irritates them, and they are suspicious of any- 
thing which seems remote from the adult business of earning a living. Their 
attitude of resistance often persists during the whole day-release period, 
from fifteen to eighteen. 

The English course, if it is to justify itself, needs to have a demonstrably 
practical aim. It should help the student to understand the language of his 
teachers, to use text-books intelligently, to make notes which are intelligible 
to himself, and above all to express lucidly in speaking and writing the 
knowledge he has gained. Work in the English period should be subtly 
related to the descriptive aspects of the technical subjects being studied, but 
at the same time should provide some cultural relaxation from the grind they 
involve. What is required is a centre of interest round which work can 
revolve, the treatment of which can be conveniently broken into self- 
contained separate lessons to be delivered once a week. Suitable subjects are 
to be found in vocation, technical studies and leisure-time activities. What 
follows is a description of a term’s work in English devised for First and 
Second Year Engineering students. 

The theme was the Ordnance Survey, chosen as a result of discussion in the 
classes. The treatment covered such aspects of the Ordnance Survey as the 
usefulness of the One Inch and Two-and-a-Half-Inch Maps to hikers and 
cyclists (of whom there were several in the classes) and others; the map 
representation of familiar localities; a limited account of the history and scope 
of an interesting public service, and the Ordnance Survey and its literature 
as a technical study, involving definition and use of its technical terms. 
Maps and plans were discussed with constant reference to the conventions, 
construction and reading of technical drawings, whose use the students 
appreciated from their work-shop experience and their technical drawing 
classes. 

Teaching material included maps, official literature, films and an episcope. 
Particular attention was given to the local One-Inch and Two-and-a-Half- 
Inch Maps, but a considerable range of other maps was used. Literature 
included the admirable descriptive pamphlets published by the Ordnance 
Survey Office, an H.M.S.O. pamphlet on the National Grid, and the 
Puffin Book About Maps (see Bibliography). Rather specialised use was 
made of the text on the inside covers of the New Popular Edition of the 
One-Inch Maps, describing National Grid Reference. Maps were handled 
by member of the class, hung on the wall when not in use, and sections 
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shown on the screen by means of the episcope. Three sound films proved 
very valuable and interesting, one giving a brilliant short account of the 
methods used in making the post-war Survey, another illustrating a social 
survey of an area covered by twenty-four square miles of a Six-Inch County 
Map, and a pre-war film on the Bressey Road Report of 1937. 

Work was planned so that exercises in the comprehension and interpreta- 
tion of technical information, textual and graphic, could be unobtrusively 
and naturally introduced. Opportunities for written and verbal composition 
arose at many points, but there was no attempt to develop the work on the 
lines of individual projects. Topics were treated on a class basis and work was 
arranged so that exercises could be marked in a quite orthodox manner; 
marked exercises were examined in class and criticized for their verbal 
efficiency, thus directing attention to the value of clear mental definitions 
and wholesome syntax. 

lo begin with, the purpose of the course was thoroughly discussed. 
Examples of the infelicities of expression which abounded in recent science 
written work were brought to light, and it was argued that these imper- 
fections were, partly at least, caused by faulty understanding of the subject 
matter. It was agreed that to understand technical information the student 
must be interested in it; his interest to a large extent would be conditioned 
by his willingness to master the technical terms and phraseology appropriate 
to the subject. Distinctions were drawn between quantitative conceptions 
involving mathematics, spatial aspects which involved diagrams and 
drawings, and more abstract descriptive aspects which were best rendered in 
words. 

Language efficiency was first tested by the writing of a short local guide— 
an embodiment in words of the familiar material illustrated in plan by the 
local maps, with special emphasis on the human features beneath the map. 
Later this aspect was examined in more detail with the help of the film, 
Twenty-four Square Miles. 

Attention was then turned to the surveying of a locality, and the special 
knowledge required for the making and interpreting of a map. A limited 
glossary of technical terms such as ‘Map’, ‘Scale’, ‘Plan’, “Sea-level’, etc., was 
built up, with great emphasis on the precision required in the language of 
definition. The technique of surveying was discussed with reference to such 
terms as “Triangulation’, and the film illustrating the process was shown. 
For some students the abstractions of Trigonometry were invested with 
reality for the first time. Local triangulation points were identified and their 
construction discussed. 

Exercises in definition and description followed. Students were presented 
with the problem of deciding where simple and well-labelled diagrams or 
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sketches would be appropriate and helpful to the meaning. It was discovered 
that a short account of “Trigonometrical Ratios’ was best expressed by means 
of comments on a right-angled triangle, while “Topography” offered no 
scope to the draughtsman. Discussion proceeded to cartography. Conven- 
tions and symbols as aids to brevity and efficiency of expression were 
illustrated from the maps. Students were asked to identify similar devices 
in their other subjects of study. 

The course culminated in a series of exercises in comprehension and inter- 
pretation. Students were given a sketch-map of the British Isles on which 
they had to construct the 100Km. National Grid, using as instructions part of 
the text from the inside covers of the New Popular Edition of the One-Inch 
Map. Positions corresponding to hypothetical grid references had then to be 
marked on the map, and references compiled for positions already marked. 

Finally students were given small unidentified map-sections, some real, 
some contrived, and then asked to write short but detailed topographical 
descriptions of the area shown. Writing finished, each map-section (all were 
different) was exhibited from the episcope and the author invited to read his 


C 


script. This was discussed by the class, and its merit assessed in terms of tl 
observation revealed by the writer, and the facility and accuracy of his 


language. One map, based on the Scottish Highlands, produced 


following: 

[he section to be described is barren and rugged in the extreme, containing one of 
the highest peaks in the British Isles. This peak is situated in the south west corner of 
the map, and is by no means outstanding, for it is surrounded by a whole ridge of peaks, 
most of which are well over four thousand feet. [The peaks, did in fact, range from 
3,500 ft. to 4,200 ft. ] 

The area is laced with canyon like valleys containing small rivers and streams, one 
rather large valley to the west of the mountains contains a loch from which a river 
drains North into a coniferous wooded, marshy valley. 

Some indication of the bareness of this region can be soon realised from the fact 


that the only signs of human life is a little cart track with its skew bridge . . . 


This composition, with all its errors, is the work of a student interested in 
his subject and striving to express himself clearly, which can hardly be said 
of the examples quoted earlier. Attention was directed to the repetitions 
and inaccuracies shown in italics, with the author himself supplying the 
chief corrections. It is worth adding that both the composition exercise anc 
its sequel seemed to be greatly enjoyed by the class. 

Nothing, of course, can be offered in the way of proof that the approach 
to English thus described has any marked advantages over more formal 
methods. The course was unashamedly utilitarian in purpose, and little 
reading round the subject was encouraged. There was no time for it, in an 
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case. At the start some students complained that what they were getting 
was Geography, not English, but this idea was dispelled as the course pro- 
ceeded. Obviously it is not a course which could be repeated often, but 
many suitable alternative themes are possible, for instance, The Newcomen 
Engine, or Building a House. The chief justification for the course in the 
writer's mind is the interest and even enthusiasm which it evoked in the 


gish imagination of such students is 


students. Anything which stirs the slug 
worthy of consideration. 
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SHORT REVIEW 
A GUIDE TO LITERATURE [St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate| 


THIS 1S a serious and thorough attempt to deal with a perennial problem 
—how to provide guidance for out-of-school reading in the wilderness of 
second and third-rate print. The booklet has an introduction on “What to 
read and How to read it,’ followed by reading lists (the longer ones being 
divided into grades for various age-groups) of fiction, verse and so on. No 
doubt every teacher will have his own views about the lists provided, but 
in any case the value of such an enterprise must depend mainly on how the 
booklet is used. The science section, for example, seems not so strong as the 
others; Sherwood Taylor’s History of Science is recommended, but not those 
of his books (such as the Fourfold Vision) which help to put science in 
perspective. And it would be useful for sixth form purposes to include such 
propagandists for the social function of science as Crowther and Bernal 
together with opponents like Baker and Polanyi. 
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PART ‘A’ 
REPORT ON X 


FROM THE reports which were sent in (and for which we are very grateful, } 
for they mean a good deal of work to a busy teacher), it is clear that Reading 
Sheet ‘A’ is found to provide material for considerably more than one 
session. This, of course, is our intention, and we hope that no teachers treat 
the Sheet like an exam. paper and try to get their class through all four 
questions in a limited time. The essence of this kind of intensive work is 
that it takes time: it is designed to encourage second and third thoughts, and 
for most people this is a slow and painstaking process. 

One of the reports came from an under-graduate who has gathered 
together a small informal group to discuss the ‘A’ Reading Sheets. He writes: 
‘The group varies from six to twelve, mostly rst and 21d year, and mostly | 


reading English Honours. The results are not so staggering as in I. A. 


Richards’ experiment, but as I cannot demand written work it is difficult 
to see how far caution is covering up the incapability of some. Of those who 
take part, only one takes a completely dogmatic and formal attitude—he is 
reading philology. 

‘I think the passages may be a little too hard for the group, since none | 
have done this before, apart from a very little in sixth forms. It may bea 


consoling thought to your readers that even the little that had been done at 


school some years before had left a permanent effect.’ ; 


Finally, here is virtually the whole of a report on the exercise comparing 
passages by Lamb and D. H. Lawrence from a teacher taking a Lower 
Sixth in a girls’ High School: 

‘I was very pleased with this exercise. It was a profitable one and I have 
never known a form (a lower Sixth) have quite so much to say about an 
exercise, without any silences or promptings. 

Therefore my report will not show much logical development, but, | 
hope, a good deal of interest and spontaneous comment. One girl soon 
began: “The first writer uses words which are too long to describe such 
simple things. Masticated and frustrated, for example”. Another, “It seems 
to me a subject that he needn’t really have written about. He just wanted 
to show himself in a good light”. Another (we have been doing some 
162 
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work on Katherine Mansfield lately) “This child is an adult. He suggests 
nothing like a child’s point of view. It doesn’t come home to me at all; 
in comparison with Katherine Mansfield, he seems to be falsifying what 
children feel, and talking down” 

Then there was a reaction against these remarks. (There are over twenty 
girls in this form.) 

“T think he does suggest a child, a puffed up child. He has to suggest the 
humour of such a child brought down and therefore he uses these long 
words. The regret after the action is very child-like. And children don’t 
like to hurt relations’ feelings”. Here there was a short skirmish as to 
whether children are aware of adults having feelings at all. 

Again, “I don’t find it verbose. You can tell that (a) is good English and 
(b) isnot’. This was the heart of the matter. 

Che girl who had defended (a) went on (and she was not the only one): 
“The style of (b) is vulgar. I don’t like ‘soup-swilkering’ and hyphen-words 
like “gusto-rich’””. Another, “He thinks he is clever too; he deliberately 
flaunts Italian and German words. Also, the idea of the passage, soup- 
drinking like an orchestral concert, goes on too long and is too long devel- 
ot 


f 
do drink soup like this. It’s a vulgar subject and it’s re alistic and well done” 


ved”. Again, “But people in France (and, I expect, Italy and Germany) 


Another, “And the language of (a) on a subject like this would kill the 
subject. The orchestral idea amuses me; he does it seriously on purpose. 
It may disgust you but it amuses you at the same time’. “He gets the vigour 
of a working class home here; you can see the oil-cloth on the table and the 
hungry people enjoying their food” 

At this point, I told the author’s names and also gave my suggestion of the 
word “clapping” suggesting Lawrence’s own similar experiences at table 
in childhood. I described similar parts of Sons and Lovers and suggested 
that one might perhaps guess this background from the passage (b). The class 
supplied some good guesses about (a’s) upbringing. “Old-maidish’’, “‘rather 


like a girl than a man”’, came quite near to it’. 


FURTHER WORK: XI 


LAST QUARTER we examined the more complex and muscular uses of 
language to enact the meaning, such as one immediately associates with 
Donne and Hopkins. Poetry of this kind is sometimes called Shakespearean, 
and certainly Macheth provides, in almost every line, an extreme example 
of a knotted intricate use of words. 

King Lear, however, for all the many instances of complexity, the 
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larger pattern is achieved by other means. For the profoundest communica- | 
tion of experience is not necessarily complex in the manner of Macbeth. The 
definition of an experience, the realization of life in a universal setting, may 
equally be achieved by such simplicity that one can easily pass it by or that } 
one often finds exceedingly hard to explain. Such pregnant, loaded sim- 
plicity involves no less mastery over language than complexity, though for 
many people today it comes as a surprise to discover how vital a life lan- 
guage has when used in this way. To a great extent this may be due to the 
fact that we live in an age of headlines, when words make their small impact 
only if greatly overscored and amplified. It is only when language is ina } 
high state of vitality that one finds the proverb and the folk-song and the 
ballad flourishing, all of which convey meanings beyond the simple and 
plain meaning. 
In King Lear, to revert to that example, the unbearably tragic intensity of 

the final scenes is conveyed in a verse which is often of an extreme simplicity: 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear | am not in my perfect mind. 

Methinks I should know you and know this man; 

Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 

What place this is, and all the skill I have 


Remembers not these garments, nor I know not 


Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 


Act IV, sc. vii) 


These words are not simply the utterances of Lear ‘stripped naked’, ‘a | 
poor bare forked animal’, nor are they merely simple-mindedness. This is ) 
the simplicity of revelation and, of course, a great part of the final intensity | 
comes from the ste: idy movement in the | lay from comp sle xity to a simp slicit y 
that carries echoes and reverberations of a profoundly “Aiieaces Lear. 

In these lines from Wordsworth’s Excursion Book I, from the story of 
Margaret, the words have an equal simplicity, but they do not have to carry, 
to anything like the same extent, the dramatic weight of a play like King 
Lear: 


I found her sad and drooping: she had learned 


No tidings of her husband; if he lived, 
She knew not that he lived; if he were dead, 
She knew not he was dead. She seemed the same 


In person and appearance; but her house 
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Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence; 

The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfortless, and her small lot of books, 
Which, in the cottage-window, heretofore 
Had been piled up against the corner panes 

In seemly order, now, with straggling leaves 
Lay scattered here and there, open or shut, 

As they had chanced to fall. Her infant Babe 
Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings. I withdrew, 
And once again entering the g g varden saw, 

More plainly still, that poverty and grief 
Were now come nearer to her: weeds defaced 
The hardened soil, and knots of withered grass: 
No ridges there appeared of clear black mold, 
No winter greenness; of her herbs and flowers, 
It semeed the better part were gnawed away 
Or trampled into earth; a chain of straw, 
Which had been twined about the slender stem 
Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root; 

The bark was nibbled round by truant sheep. 
—Margaret stood near, her infant in her arms, 
And, noting that my eye was on the tree, 

She said, ‘I fear it will be dead and gone 

Ere Robert come again.’ When to the House 
We had returned together, she enquired 

If I had any hope:—but for her babe 

And for her little orphan boy, she said, 

She had no wish to live, that she must die 

Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 

Still in its place; his Sunday garments hung 
Upon the self-same nail; his very staff 

Stood undisturbed behind the door. 


lhese lines, as indeed the whole story, are deeply moving, and only subse- 
quently one finds oneself almost puzzled to explain how this is achieved, 
they seem so bare and unadorned. Once again the movement of the words is 
perhaps the main key to their power, such as the slight hesitation of doubt 
at the end of the second and third lines, or the control implicit in the way the 
lines describing the books become (at Lay scattered) as it were untidy and 
broken up. The general effect of the movement, however, is to impose an 
air of calm and self-control on the very disturbing story. Apart from this, 
the story is told with a minute particularity of concrete detail, so that the 
emotion arises from the tragedy which can be felt to lie behind such 
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apparently colourless phrases as the hearth Was comfortless, sighed among 
playthings, in the description of the garden with such words as defaced, 
withered, gnawed, trampled, nibbled; and finally by the faint hope implied 
the description of the missing husband’s garments and staff, which are still, 
unlike the house and garden, tidily awaiting his return. 

There can be no doubt about the force of these lines. By way of contrast, 
here is a short poem on a similar theme by Tennyson: 


| 


Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swooned, nor uttered cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 


She must weep or she will die. 


Then they raised him, soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 
Took the face-cloth from the f. 


ice, 


Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 


If ike summer tc mpest came her tears 


“Sweet my child, I live for thee’. 


Here the simplicity seems studied, contrived. The poem seems to expect 


the reader to be mov ed, and it uses near-clichés to achieve its ends, such as 


. ; i . ? a 7 - 4 
swooned, truest friend, noblest foe. Ones suspicions are confirmed by the 


he third verse. The last verse, with its 


insensitive tripping movement of t 
ancient nurse and sweet child, seems altogether over-tender and self- 
indulgent. Whereas one believes profoundly in the Margaret story, this 
poem rings false. 
Finally this poem (7 haw, by Edward Thomas): 

Over the land freckled with snow half-thawed 

[he speculating rooks at their nests cawed 
And saw from elm-tops, delicate as flower of grass, 


What we below could not see, Winter pass. 


These four lines embody a startlingly simple vision, as if the scene had 
suddenly crystallized into a clear image. The words freckled and speculating 
help to etch the moment of thaw deeply and exactly. The last words come 


with a shock of surprise and illumination, and as the poet brings off this 
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stroke of imagination, one can see with him and with the rooks the changing 
map of the wintry countryside. 


(We should be glad to have reports from teachers on lessons taken with the 
Criticism in Practice examples. They should reach us by 9 March. The Reading Sheets 
issued by THE USE OF ENGLISH for use in class contain the exercises printed in the 
atticles here, plus two or three others, on which notes are given at the end of the 
razine (page 192 of this issue). There is a Reading Sheet ‘A’ to go with Part ‘A’, 

’ Reading Sheet ‘B’ for Part “B’. The sheets, which are available only to sub- 
scribers to the magazine, are Is. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. a dozen per set of four issues. 
Please say whether you require Sheet ‘A’ or Sheet “B’ when ordering. A specimen 
sheet will be sent on request. The sheets are available from THE USE OF ENGLISH, 
Chatto and Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2.) 


REPORT ON X $y DENYS THOMPSON 


We ARz grateful to those who found time to digest and analyse and report 





on their pupils ’ work at so busy a season. (And we take the opportunity of 
repeating that isolated reports—whether from those who are trying the 


ading sheets for the first time, or from those who may not have sent in a 





rt for a year or two—are just as valuable as a series from one school; 





sigbane a greater ‘spread’ in ages of pupils and types of school.) They 
showed that the value, if any, of these sheets lies in providing material for 
focussing the attention of readers on what is in a piece of prose or verse. 
If the teacher of English can get his or her pupils to see what is there before 
e has won much more than half the battle; and in these studies the 





nistakes made by children when asked to commit themselves are doubly 
useful, for they can always be used to assist closer understanding, and they 
‘ne the teacher in touch with the c: ypacity and interests of f his pupils. In 
using the sheets one comes across unsuspected sensitiveness, or the opposite, 
in children whom one believed oneself to have known well. 

Exercise I (the extracts from the Highway Code and a Ministry of Health 
circular) was found disappointing by some users: with a form of 13 year 
olds ‘there was nothing to get hold of and few useful inferences to draw 
the reaction to the pairing of the passages was “so what?” On the other hand 
a SI nall form of rather older boys saw quickly that (a) was economically 
written, and (b) was flabby. 

Apt comments on No. II (two accounts of an air sortie) came from an A 
form of thirteen year olds. Without preliminary discussion they were 
sked to give written answers: “These are two reports, in different news- 


papers, of the same incident. 
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(i) What differences do you notice between the two accounts? 
(ii) In what way do you think the differences can be accounted for 
The setter of the questions notes that the following were typical of the 
] § Y} 
comments made in response to his (ii): 
‘I think that the two accounts came from two papers, (a) on one side and 
(b) on the other. Both of the papers are trying to impress the public that 
their side did best and taught the other side a lesson.’ 


paper make it look trivial.’ 

‘The main reason for all this over and underrating of the pilot’s ability 
is propaganda. A minor reason may be the natural tendency of most people 
to overrate their own side’s victories and underrate the opponent’s. 

There was, however, another view: 

‘The reporter in the first account must have been a pilot who was at the 
airfield when a lone plane came home, and he interviewed the rather stand- 
offish pilot, who told him many heroic and untrue lies. The second reporter 
was on the spot and saw the real things that happened to the lone plane.’ 

No. Ill (which appeared only on the Reading Sheet: a comparison 
between The Ow! by Edward T homas and the owl song from Love's Labour's 


Lost) seems to have been generally successful with boys of 14 plus to 16 plus 


inclusive. Fourteen year olds for example, were first shown vossible lines of 


approach on blackboard—difference in mood and tempo, how would each 
be read, poets’ attitudes to the threat of winter. They were then asked to 
note down on paper the differences between the two poems. Finally the 
poems were discussed: There were various views on the particular weight 
of ‘salted.’ One said it was synonymous with ‘sobered,’ another that too 
much salt spoils a meal (here the man’s enjoyment of comfort spoilt by 
awareness), while a third suggested salt as a preservative keeping alive his 
thought for others in spite of the food and warmth. 

A lower Sixth group was asked ‘What differences of treatment do you 
notice between the two poems? What different experiences do you think 
underlie the poems?’ Among the comments were the following: 

‘The first one is a poem of contrast, the owl’s song being used to make 
the contrast. In the second poem the owl’s song harmonizes in with the 
merrymaking and general good will.’ 

‘The first poet... represents the sobering yet disturbing effect that the 
sudden voice had on him. It is this emotion that leads him to write the poem 
—an emotion which comes from reflection and an awakening to the misery 
and hardship of life. The second writer, however . .. has been led to write 
this by . .. sudden warm, Christmassy, satisfied emotions.’ 

‘In the first poem . . . this owl’s cry stirs the man to remember all who are 
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10t fortunate enough to have comforts. In the second poem although both 
verses lead up to the owl’s cry, the cry is not in the least the centre part of the 
oem.’ 

‘The second, however, hardly seems to merit the title of The Owl, for 
the latter seems only to be mentioned as an incidental to the more important 
: 
happenings. 

On this last comment our correspondent remarks ‘I have never seen this 
poem with the title The Owl, but perhaps the boy has. Nor can I find 
Christmas in the second poem—but as many as four boys could.’ 


PART “B’ 






. FURTHER WORK: XI 'y DENYS THOMPSON 
1d- 
ter THE KIND of work started in Criticism in Practice Part ‘B’ Numbers [IX and 

X is continued here at a rather more difficult level. 
on 
ir’s 
= (a) Traffic on the roads will be specially controlled and you must obey immediately 

of any orders given you by the police or any other authorised persons. 

ch If you are driving a vehicle when an air raid warning is sounded you must stop as 
soon as you have parked your vehicle so that it does not cause obstruction. If you are 

res in a wide road you must pull in to the near side kerb. In a narrow road or congested 

al area you may have to park the vehicle in a side street or as directed by the police or 

zht air raid warden. 

00 You must not drive or cycle at night unless your lights are dimmed and screened 

by in accordance with the regulations. You can get a leaflet giving details of these 

his restrictions from any police station. No car or cycle will be allowed on the road at 
night until the lights have been dimmed in the way described in that leaflet. 

ou If you have a car use it very sparingly because the supply of petrol will be rationed 

ol | immediately. 

(b) The Borough Water Committee greatly regrets the necessity for the restriction 
ke in the hours of supply of water which has been brought about by the reduced amount 
he of rainfall this year and the consequent diminishing volume in the yield of the springs 

and boreholes. 
re The Borough Water Committee appeal to the consumers of water to assist them to 

prevent waste and exercise the utmost economy in its use, and further point out that 

™ | no relief can be expected until the late autumn or winter. They also request that no 

ry greater quantity of water be collected at nights than is strictly necessary and that any 
ite residue of water left over in the mornings be not wasted. 

[he consumers in the lower part of the town are furthermore requested not to 

ire} utilise the water during the time it is cut off from the reservoirs. They are only 


| 
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' » 
ne mains. The minimum amount of water 


expending the water accumulated in t 
should be used for baths and the minimum number taken. 

(c) Mr. James Wilson begs to announce to the inhabitants of Barbie and surrounding 
neighbourhood that he has taken these commodious premises, No. 1 The Cross, 
which he intends to open shortly as a Grocery, Ironmongery, and General Provision 
Store. J.W. is apprised that such an Emporium has long been a felt want in 
locality. To meet this want is J. W’s intention. He will try todoso, not by making large 


profits on a small business, but by making small profits on a large business. Indeed, 


owing to his long acquaintance with the trade, Mr. Wilson will be able to sup; 


rl 


commodities at a very little over cost price. For J.W. will use those improved met 
of business which have been confined hitherto to the larger centres of population. At 
his Emporium you will be able, as the saying goes, to buy everything from a need 
to an anchor. Moreover, to meet the convenience of his customers, J.W. will ver 
goods at your own doors, distributing them with his own carts either in the town of 
Barbie or at any convenient distance from the same. Being a native of the district 
his business hopes to secure a due share of your esteemed patronage. Thanking 

in anticipation, for the favour of an early visit 

Believe me, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


James Wilson 
In No. I of this issue, (a) comes from a government circular issued t 
1 17 1 - ‘ - o ‘ 
households in 1939, (b) explains itself, and (c) comes from The House 
Green Shutters. With beginners it may be best to start by simple comprehen- 


1 es 4 . 
$10n questions, and then to make a precis of the information and Instructions 


] 1 . . 
given in each, by ASKING the form to re-write them In the form ot 


sentences for slides to be flashed on a cinema screen. This may reveal 

(a) will need more slides than (b), and thus give some material for anwering 
the question which can be put straight away to brighter forms: Which of th 
three gets more in, makes best use of the space at its disposal? (a) com 
best: it is plain, firm, direct and economical. It uses the second | 
almost monosyllabic vocabulary. By comparison, (b) is wordy and stifl 
less personal, and thus makes a less effective impact; while (c) withits wordi- 


ness, self-satisfaction and false dignity 1S easily the worst. \ | he nov el goes on 
to mention that the grocer received derisive letters addressed to “Mr. J. W., 
Anchor Merchant... ’) 

With those who have used the previous sheets in the present series, II 
can be used for oral revision of earlier work in which differences in aim and 


method were discussed. 
II 
(a) NOW! MASSES OF LOVELY WAVES AND CURLS 


] 


Costs only pennies—lasts days! Glorious, glamorous curls and waves—lustrous, 


can be yours today, thanks to Firmaperm “Wondacurl” amazing 


rich, longer-lasting 


se) 
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magic discovery. So quick and so easy. So much cheaper—costs only pennies yet 
lasts days. Get “Wondacurl” from your Chemist now! 


Rug Wool makes News! 
len per cent. discount on all orders over £'5. Twelve shades at 6/- per lb. 18 shades 
of fine quality rug wool at 8s. 6d. per lb. 15 shades at 10/- per lb. Yarns supplied for 
indlooms at 7/- per b. 
W rite now for free C olour samples of actual rug wool. Make your rugs faster with 

the Aero rug maker: 32/6. 

b) is almost entirely factual and relies for its effect on giving information; 
is fair and straightforward. (a) on the other hand gives a minimum of fact; 
bluffs the reader into buying by glamourising the product, and whatever 

purchasers do in the end receive, they are buying words. Both were taken 

ym one issue of The Radio Times, though (a) is of course fully disguised. 

Once No. II has reminded readers that words can be used in quite different 

ways, No. III can be considered. 


Til 


You may even buy an old ship 250 tons burden by auction for £50, sold to be 
‘ P . ’ ’ a. 1 1 
broken up because extremely old and rotten . . . You may then engage men in another 

ind they, having signed articles without seeing the ship, you may send them to 
the port where the ship lies, in the custody of a runner. You may then (after re- 
hristening the ship, which ought not to be allowed), if you have managed to insure 


] ] - 
ivily » 10a | ner until ner maindec k 1S within two feet of the water amidships, and 





| her to sea. Nobody can prevent you. Nay, more, if the men become restive you 
arrest them, without a magistrate’s warrant, and take them to prison, and the 
ristrates (who have no choice, they have not to make but only to administer the 
will commit them to prison for twelve weeks with hard labour; or, better still for 


: E ; 
ou may send for a policeman on board to overawe the mutineers and induce 
aie z 2 oe ; 
to do their dutv! And then, if the ship is lost with all hands, you will gai 
‘ : : 
m of money, and you will be asked no questions, as no inquiry even will ever be 


® Te ; : 
ver the unfortunate men, unless (which has only happened once, I think) some 


ha large 


| 


mber of the House asks for an inquiry. 


Working men, is it nothing to you that your fellow-workmen, fathers of 


‘selves, men who have committed 





families, men to whom life is as dear as it is to yo 
no fault, should thus shamefully be neglected:—should thus be drowned by the dozen 


' 1 , oe ] 
and the score to make a few bad men richer?—and that their needless deaths should 


not even elicit an inquiry into the cause of it? I hate to appeal to class feelings or pre- 


judices, but class jealousy can only be allayed by justice, not by ignoring murderous 


wrong; and J ask, seriously and sadly, can anyone doubt, but that if these brave men 
had been pigs or sheep, the Legislature had long since been compelled by powerful 
advocates to stop such losses? Pigs and sheep are property, and property is well 


represented in Parliament; but these—why they are only our poor brothers, and no 





one speaks for them. 
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Both (a) and (b) come from a pamphlet Our Seamen written in 1873, and 
distributed at the T.U.C. of that year. In the same year a temporary Act was 
passed, which caused the detaining of 400 unseaworthy vessels within twelve 
months, and the Merchant Shipping Act was finally passed in 1876. (The 
quotations and the information are taken from Mary Palmer’s valuable 
documentary anthology Writing and Action, published by Allen and Unwin.) 
No. III shows one writer employing the two kinds of language in one com- 
munication. First he builds up his case with facts, in the setting out of which 
opinion and feeling are only implicit, and then he concludes with an appeal 
Working-men’, ‘fellow-work- 
men’), their common humanity (‘fathers of families’, ‘men to whom life 

.’ etc.), and class feeling (‘a few bad men richer’). Like the writer of the 
hair rinse puff, he chooses words with an emotional pull, but he justifies this 


to the feelings of his readers—comradeship ( 


because his intention and context are quite different; having accumulated 
his facts and established his argument, he seeks now to move his audience to 
action. It is decent and honest, and passes the test which everyone must 
learn to apply to language charged with feeling ‘Can I respond to this with- 


out being swindled or degraded?’ 


(We should be glad to have reports from teachers on lessons taken with 
the Criticism in Practice Exercises. They should reach us by 9 March. Details 
of the Reading Sheets we issue are given on page 166.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I HAVE read with interest the review, in the Summer number of THE USE OF 
ENGLISH, of my book, Teaching English Through Self-Expression. 

May I add, as a brief foot-note to the review, that the book in no way 
claims to be a complete course in English? A reference to the Introduction, 
more especially the section headed “The Activities in School—and After’ 
will show that it is intended to supplement the normal English work, not to 
take its place. I quote, italicizing relevant words: “Although the activities 
have immediate application in speech and drama periods, they are part of the 
wider work of the English Teacher’. It is precisely the use of ‘play’ in isola- 
tion from the necessary disciplines and techniques of English that is opposed. 
Exercises are suggested through which the ‘free’ activities may beome a 


valuable part of the total scheme. 


ERNEST J. BURTON 
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REVIEWS 


AMERICAN POETRY 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE. Selected and with an Intro- 
duction by F. O. Matthiessen. [New York, Oxford University Press, 30s.] 
In his introduction to The Oxford Book of American Verse, Mr. Matthiessen 
disclaims any intention of generalizing about a subject involving as many 
‘violent contrasts and unresolved conflicts’ as American verse. The caution 
is well taken, for the sheer number of American poets is formidable, and 
although the conflicts may at last turn out to be more noisy than ravaging, 
we have not yet arrived at the moment in time at which such an apparent 

heterogeneity can arrange itself in a satisfactory perspective. 

But one generalization may be safely made. In the nineteenth century, 
America produced a characteristic and highly distinguished prose in the 
writings of several men, notably Hawthorne, Melville, and Henry James. 
But the nineteenth century saw no comparable development in poetry. The 
‘great’ names which spring to mind as typifying the very flower of poetic 
endeavour in the century—Walt Whitman, Edgar Allan Poe, and perhaps 
Emily Dickinson if one insists on a triad—represent the paucity of achieve- 
ment in American poetry up to the twentieth century. Without elaborating 
a documented case, it is perhaps foolhardy to mention Whitman here in 
such a way; but Whitman’s importance exists in having discovered, at the 
historically strategic moment, a set of attitudes in which a succession of 
literary generations could improvise on democratic themes with a minimum 
of self-sacrifice and a maximum self-righteousness. The riches of Whitman, 
such as they were, acted on American literature in the same way that the 
acquisition of the New World undermined the Spanish home government. 
So much gold to be had with so little effort corrupted everybody’s morale, 
and the ultimate losses exceeded the immediate gains. Poe is important to 
American and English readers indirectly because of his influence on the 
Symbolists, but the more one reads him the more one feels that if Baudelaire 
had had any real sensibility in English, Poe would not now occupy such an 
important place in the American tradition. And out of Emily Dickinson 
sprang Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Although Mr. Matthiessen would not have agreed with this description 
of the scene—particularly in Whitman’s case—his anthology is organized 
on the recognition that it is the past fifty years in American poetry that 
matter. Consequently, well over half the volume is devoted to this period, 
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about 650 pages presenting the work of thirty-one contemporary or near- 
contemporary poets. Mr. Matthiessen showed a remarkable judiciousness 
in the selection of the poets he presents. There is none of the apparent 
whimsy or inexplicability of choice that makes The Oxford Book of English 
Verse, or especi: ally Yeats’s ( dx ford Book « of Modern Verse, such bz iffling volumes. 
A good deal of the poetry in the American volume is very bad (although no 
worse than in the other two Oxford Books just named), but if one is to 
understand anything about the development of American poetry, or its 
present state, it would be difficult to find an irrelevant inclusion in Mr. 
Matthiessen’s pages. And he has made a sufficiently large selection from the 
work of each poet to give some idea of his characteristic development. 
The importance of American poetry ought to be evident enough when 
one considers that, however modified by their European experience, it pro- 
duced Eliot and Pound, and that a large part of the base of their respective 
achievements remains essentially American. And it has also produced Wallace 
Stevens, who is, I think, a better poet in his own right than Pound. It is 
characteristic of that perversity or imbecility which regularly characterizes 
the cultural exchanges between England and America that Wallace Stevens 
has never had a volume printed over here, while every little American 
poetaster who brings out his first book of verse follows it up W ith an English 
edition. There is, of course, the discouraging difficulty of reading Stevens. 
His poetry is as difficult, until one gets the feeling of it, as The Waste Land 
was to its first readers. But it beautifully repays the difficulty in the end. 
My only real disagreement with Mr. Matthiessen’s anthology is in his 
selection from Stevens. He represents Stevens with nearly fifty pages, indeed, 
but in view of the space given to Edwin Arlington Robinson and E. E. 
Cummings, the allotment is not over-generous, and the selection itself seems 
a little haphazard. Most melancholy of all is the fact that, with the opportunity 
of reprinting one of Stevens’ long poems, Mr. Matthiessen has chosen the 
well-known The Comedian as the Letter C (occupying twenty pages in the 
anthology) and not Stevens’ finest poem, Notes toward a Supreme Fiction, 
which is of the same length. For anyone approaching Stevens for the first 
time, as most English re -aders will be, the peculiar kind of difficulty confront- 
ing them in The Comedian is likely to seem nearly insurmountable and dis- 
courage such a reader from further explorations in Stevens’ work. It was 
incumbent on Mr. Matthiessen’s anthology to suggest in a decisive way 
Stevens’ central and dominating importance for modern American poetry, 
but if it succeeds at all it is only in the most blurred manner. One turns from 
the imperfect selection of Stevens to the flatulent effusions of William Carlos 
Williams which follow immediately with no communicated sense that one 
is leaving America’s most important living poet to read the verse of the most 
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inflated reputation she has ever produced. If this is the only criticism I would 
offer of Mr. Matthiessen’s selection, it is an important one. 

What positively comes through from this anthology is the unusual energy 
which has entered American poetry during the past thirty years. It certainly, 
as Mr. Matthiessen says, presents a surface of unresolved conflicts—and yet, 
under that surface, one senses rather than sees an underlying unity. It is 
probable that the unity is in the energy itself which, however divergent its 
manifestations, refers back ultim: ately to national sources. There are important 
questions that immediately arise of course. How, for example, does one 
recol icile this hy pothetic: il * energy > with the existence of as much indifferent 
verse as inevitab sly crops up in an anthology of this size: And if ‘energy’ 
produces indifferent verse, is it necessarily a virtue in poetic creation? 

An answer to such questions cannot be undertaken in the several hundred 
words at my disposal here, but the point seems worth making, for it appears 
generally agreed among critics that it is precisely ‘energy’ which is so con- 
spicuously lacking from the English literary scene today. The ‘energy’ in 
a good many of the American poets will, I suspect, seem inaccessible, or 
even unintelligible, to many English readers. Nevertheless, the contrast 
between English and American poetry on this score, however imperfectly 
sensed by the individual English reader, ought to prove a profitable oF 
for his j inquiry at the present moment. Whether such a reader ends with a 
interest in American poetry or not, he will be bound to admit, I think, res at 
this anthology is one of the most intelligently selected and arranged of the 
Oxford Books, which are not inv ariably impeccable in these respects. 

MARIUS BEWLEY 


THE POETRY OF W. B. YEATS 


THE LONELY TOWER, Studies in the poetry of W. B. Yeats, by T. R. 
Henn. With 8 plates and 2 text illustrations. | Methuen, 215.] 


No less than in aiding elucidation, scholarly work on Yeats’s background and 
ideas, even if it is not primarily critical, will be useful in warning what to 
steer wide of; for the expedients of Ulysses have no satisfactory classroom 
equivalents against the Sirens of esoteric symbolism. 

Mr. Henn is avowedly intent on encouraging understanding of and 
sympathy with the man and his poetry, attempts little evaluation, and con- 
siders existing adverse criticism only in a general, summary way. A Sligo 
man, he sketches vividly the Irish setting and the events of Yeats’s life. He 
devotes separate chapters to ‘Image and Symbol’, ‘Myth and Magic’, the 
Byzantium poems, ne that curious work A Vision; his synopsis of this last, 
however, being far from clear, and his treatment of ‘the phases of the moon’ 
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neglecting the idea of re-incarnation. The relation of Yeats’s life to the 
development of his verse emerges plainly, and there is, throughout, a helpful 
copiousness of quotation. His illustration of Yeats’s revisions gives a lead to 
classroom work, and, augmented by A. N. Jeffares (Review of English Studies, 
January 1946; The Nineteenth Century, March 1946), P. Allt (Hermathena 
lxiv, 1944; lxv, 1045), R. Ellman’s recent book, and personal collation 
should produce material for comparative criticism. 

Mr. Henn provides much material for interpreting Yeats’s symbolism, 
but rather with too little critical discrimination. He holds that ‘no single 
poem, in isolation, gives up its full significance’, and though he describes 
clearly the ways in which poets may use symbolism, he never engages the 
fundamental questions of the validity and efficacy of particular symbols and 
allusions. With Yeats one has something not unlike multipl: yned mediaeval 
poetry, but though even esoteric philosophic connotations may have right- 
ful entry into a poem, their passport must surely be the immediate (I don’t 
mean at first glance) self-sufficiency of their wording. The Second Coming is, 

I should say, a poem which though rooted in ‘the system’ of A Vision, stands 
clear above that somewhat treacherous ground. ‘Turning and turning in the 
widening gyre/The falcon cannot hear the falconer’ probably does spring 
from Dante, with God the ‘falconer’ and ‘gyre’ referring to Yeats’s spirals of 
history; but the image expresses the loss of control required without the aid 
of such annotation. Its adequacy substantiates for the moment this item of 

special symbolism—within limits set by the context—and thereby will v: ulidly 

admit the extra connotation when they are known; though it gains no force 
from them. Similarly adequate is the ‘rough beast’; yet to know that Yeats 
associated a terrible beast vith ‘laughing, ecstatic destruction’ will not—or 
should not—implant the ‘laughing’ in the poem. Elsewhere the “brazen 
hawks’ will make their meaning without Yeats’s note or reference to other 


the Moon, on the other hand, shows a private symbolism used in the service 
of propag: iting that symbolism, and one gets a kind of poetic ‘petitio prin- 
cipil . T he loud echo of Virgil’s Pollio eclogue Mr. Henn notes in “Another 
Troy must rise and set...’ adds only apparent ‘prophetic’ weight to the 
song. Yet when one remembers that the song really belongs to the play The 
Resurrection, one realizes a more than ‘period’ property it possesses in its 
dramatic context. 

Seeking interpretative material Mr. Henn does not make these distinctions: 
for classroom criticism they are vital. Senior forms should be shown how 
such images as the Second Coming ones are ‘symbolic’ —why, that is, the 
opening lines do not announce a tale about a falconer—and are not metaphors 
(cf. Yeats’s Symbolism in Poetry); and should contrast them with pre-charged 








poems if one re: ids their defining context energetically enough. The Phases of 
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symbols, private (Yeats’s dolphins) or otherwise (Helen, Troy; or the ‘lion 
and the honeycomb’ of Vacillation, which is ordinary enough allusion). 
They should be familiarized not only with point-by-point ‘symbolic’ 
expression but with the lack of link between stanza and stanza which 
requires the imaginative absorption of each unit before the one reacts with 
the other to generate the combined meaning—the symbolist technique 
which gives Yeats a difficulty quite other than that of Donne’s intricate but 
connected thinking within the phrase. But, always, stress must be laid on the 
essential controls of diction, rhythm and rhyme. 

The volumes from The Wtid Swans at Coole to The Tower should provide 
the best material, as they provide the maturest poetry. They offer smaller 
pieces such as Men improve with the years (with its economy and poise), A 
prayer. for my son (unsentimental and using freshly a potential cliché), The 
Hawk (using ‘dramatically’ a symbolist technique), The Wild Swans at Coole 

(‘Nature’ poetry of unusual strength)—with which might be taken the later 

Joole and Ballylee, The Second Coming (with its self- validated personal sym- 
holism) and iii to Byzantium (with its subtle and significant patterning of 
image and feeling, and its ‘dramatic’ actuality). The ‘Robartes’ poems 
should be avoided, and a move then made to the larger Easter 1916, Medita- 
tions in time of civil war, Nineteen hundred and nineteen, and Among school 
children. Byzantium I should regretfully avoid—unless tentatively with a good 
group. Mr. Henn makes some suggestive comments on it, as do Jeffares and 
Ellman, but I know no satisfactory interpretation; and none tackles the 
problem of fixing Yeats’s attitude, which seems to me not to attain full, 
unambiguous expression. F. R. Leavis’s criticisms of it (Scrutiny, December 
1933; March 1940) should, however, be pondered. In general, V. K. N. 
Menon’s little book The Development of W. B. Yeats is a handy guide and 
L. C. Knights’s criticism in Explorations must be considered. In dealing with 
the work of this period opportunity should be taken to compare it with that 
of the earliest volumes, the ‘Ninetyish’ Yeats which William Morris could 
describe as ‘my sort of poetry’. 

Mr. Henn also lists a number of paintings that may have provided in- 
gredients for poems. He gives several excellent re productions, and for some 
makes an obviously sound case. But there are snares here for the unwary, for 
the interest of the conjunction can blind one to the independent connotations 
in the poems. Here, as elsewhere, one could wish for more suggestion of a 
scale of critical relevance and a firmer sense of direction, but Mr. Henn’s 
intention is interpretative, and tentatively so, and his book, though at times 
desultory, sets forth the general problem of Yeats attractively and provoca- 


tively. 


F. N. LEES 
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SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE S IMAGERY, by W. H. Clemen 
[Methuen, 155.] 


Originally published in Germany fifteen years ago and now revised and 
translated by the author (who is Professor of English at Munich), this, as a 
sign of the times, is a soberly encouraging book. Written by one who is 
clearly at home in the world of professional Shakespeare studies, it yet con- 
trives, by concentrating on the actual words in which the plays speak to us, 
to offer a good deal from which the ordinary intelligent reader may take his 


Shakespeare’s imagery in its varied dramatic functions. That he does make 
clear how varied those functions are, and how they collaborate with other 
aspects of the plays that are sometimes overlooked by students of imagery, is 
not the least of his merits. 

From the early plays to the great tragedies the increasingly organic 
relationship between imagery, situation, ‘character’, and ‘theme’, is demon- 
strated in a series of short studies of individual plays that are perceptive and 
stimulating. (With the exception of some admir: tble remarks on the im: gery 
of The Tempest, the concluding chapters on the later plays—which Professor 
Clemen persists in regarding as ‘romances —are disappointing.) Some of the 
general judgments (e.g. on Coriolanus), as distinguished from the specific 
comments, accept too easily conventional views, and perhaps the book as a 
whole is too much characterized by that ‘reserve and caution’ that the 
author speaks of in his Conclusion. Thus the really excellent comments on 
the imagery employed by Hamlet somehow fail to point to the play’s cen- 
tral core of meaning. The disease imagery is not simply ‘derived from that 
one real event’ of the poisoning of Hamlet’s father. Why, one wants to 
know, did Shakespeare’s mind seize on that particular leitmotif? And it is far 
more interesting to ask what the imagery tells us of the whole set of Shakes- 
peare’s interests and emotions at the time of writing, what he wanted to say 
about life, in short, than to discuss the whole business in terms of a rather 
narrowly conceived ‘dramatic’ propriety. But Professor Clemen’s modesty 
and caution have their advantages; he doesn’t attempt to read the plays for 
us, as, say, Heilman tends to do with Lear in This Great Stage. And although 
one could wish that he had sometimes committed himself more positively 
and in a more individual way to what he may regard as the essential meanings 
of the greater plays, one is grateful for so much that is genuinely stimulating, 
sending one back to the plays to challenge or confirm. L. C. KNIGHTS 


profit. What Professor Clemen is concerned with is the development of 
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POPE AND THE AUGUSTAN BACKGROUND 


POPE S EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT, edited by R. C. Churchill. 
[University Tutorial Press, 2s. 6d.] 

POEMS OF ALEXANDER POPE: Selected and edited by Douglas Grant. 
[Penguin Books, 1s. 6d.] 

INTRODUCTIONS TO ENGLISH LITERATURE: VOL. III AUGUSTANS 
AND ROMANTICS. ed. H. V. D. Dyson and Professor John Butt. 
|Cresset Press, 10s. 6d. | 

The edition of Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot is apparently intended for the 

good Sixth-form pupil, studying the Epistle as a separate ‘set book’. The 

editor has therefore felt it his duty to give as much relevant background 
information as possible in a limited space. This has been fairly adequately 
done in the traditional manner: but one might have hoped for a more 
seriously thought-out approach from Mr. Churchill. He has confined 
his attention to factual information, and has made no attempt to help the 
pupil towards a just critical appreciation. The student meeting Pope for the 
first time needs guidance, after all, not so much in identifying the “Parson, 
much bemus’d in beer’ as in negotiating and understanding the quick and 
subtle shifts of tone and attitude which make the poem such lively reading. 
And, in addition, is not the meaning and intention of the poem itself reduced 
and restricted by such annotation? Does it not tend to confirm the bewildered 
~ in the unfortunate impression that Pope’s main aim was to ‘pay out’ 
rious of his obscure contemporaries for real or imagined slights, and that 
e poem has survived only because it provides fruitful ground for question- 
oe iting examiners? 

A better approach to Pope is to be found in the Penguin volume. The 
selection itself is good, including almost everything of Pope that one really 
needs, with the exception of The Dunciad. This the editor, misled, I believe, 
by the same reverence for factual information, has omitted on the grounds 
that ‘the notes appended to the poem are so integral to its structure and so 
necessary for its understanding that it cannot be included in a selection of his 
verse’. All the same, this edition is welcome, mm with its mercifully few 
notes conveniently at the bottom of the page, it should encourage new 
readers, who may in the end turn to the Covalian Edition if they find 
Pope to their taste. 

We turn finally to the Augustans and Romantics with a sense of utter dismay. 
The book is divided into two sections; essays on the cultural and social back- 
ground of the period, and an extensive bibliography. Both have been 
inspired by a desire ‘to integrate literature with life, and so give the writings 
of the past that meaning without which to read is to be bafHled, and to miss 
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the greatest of all pleasures, a sense of unity of feeling with the writer of any 


work.’ There is so much that is false in this aim. If a writer has himself 


failed so to ‘integrate’ his own work that it can stand as a unity in itself, as a 
work of art which has meaning outside the context of its own age, then it 
will not survive its own age, and no amount of support from the dull writings 
of his obscure contemporaries will give it ‘meaning’; if he has succeeded in 
this matter, then it is by a more intensive study of his writings that the under- 
standing of his meaning will be increased. 

Of this kind of approach to the author himself, the editors appear to have 
little conception; their essays indeed lead one sometimes to question whether 
their critical judgment penetrates to the meaning of the works they con- 
sider. The amount of space they are able to devote to each writer is too small 
for any but general remarks, and one is painfully aware in these of a vague- 
ness and lack of discrimination which rob them even of the value of generali- 
zations. Finally, if ‘reading round the author’ is to be encouraged at all—as | 
think it should be, within reason—is it not possible to get a more adequate 
‘sense of the period’ by a carefully selected and limited course of reading than 
by an indiscriminate devouring of the host of forgotten volumes the editors 
have so assiduously assembled in their bibliography: 

WINIFRED PEART 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE 


A MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, Part 

VII Syntax, by Otto Jespersen. [Allen & Unwin, 40s.] 

OUR LANGUAGE, by Simeon Potter. [Pelican, ts. 6d.] 

Jespersen’s Philosophy of Grammar was for many of us a vindication of our 
wild surmise that English Grammar should be an analysis of the structure of 
English, rather than an adjusting of English to the forms of Latin Grammar. 
His new terms, which we accepted, perhaps a little uncritically, along with 
his new analysis, have not worn very well, but this new attitude towards 
English Grammar colours most new text books, and his fertile notion of 
communication in words as a process of the particularization of a general 
reference has proliferated in variety. The completion, after 41 years, of 
Jespersen’s definitive Modern English Grammar is, therefore, more than an act 
of homage to a great scholar, for it preserves to our use the primary source 
of most of our current ideas on English Grammar. 

The seventh and final volume, however, is not the best suited to sub- 
stantiate this claim; it deals with syntax—word classes, sentence structure, 
person, sex and gender, case, comparison, the articles and mood, matters 
that are of less importance to native than to foreign users of English; and 
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rather more than half was written, from the sometimes incomplete notes that 
he left, not by Jespersen himself, but by others. For all that, it contains sam- 
ples of the familiar comprchensiveness, e.g. in a reference to the distinction 
between mass words (for uncountables) and thing words (for countables) he 
records the use in South Western dialects of it and this and that when referring 
to unshapen quantities, and of he and en, thease and thir for full shapen things; 
of the old digs, e.g. “To avoid the natural use of me, branded as incorrect by 
educational institutions, and the unnatural use of I standing alone, English 
people add a superfluous vb more frequently than people of other nations in 
such sentences as “He is older than I am’”’’; and of the genius for teaching, 
e.g. ‘I give here a collection of quotations in which the same adv is in closely 
connected sentences put in two different places, leaving the reader to find out 
the reasons for this diversity ... 1 am but a messenger; I but tell you, what 
you must hear/... all this became gradually. evident, and gradually placed 
Susan before her sister as an object of compassion/... if I unduly deprecate 
my self, I deprecate others unduly too.’ 

Nevertheless, this not a volume on which the teacher should spend forty of 

is hard-won shillings, though one hopes that schools may be persu: aded to 
“a it; nor will most English specialists for their own use wish to lay out 
one and sixpence on Professor Potter’s Pelican Our Language, though they 
may well require enough copies for the use of a non-specialist VI or good V 
form. 

Professor Potter undertakes to reveal the sources, history, genius and actual 
and ideal use of English in under 70,000 words. The impossible, one may 
think, takes a little longer, but Professor Potter is surprisingly successful. The 
first three chapters, on the history of English, are the least satisfactory, 
though they contain some good things, but from chapter IV onwards many 
a VI form will find the book readable and stimulating, e.g. ‘A man may and 
should revise his speech habits from time to time to keep pace with life and 
custom,’ and “The effective speaker and writer of prose is he who does not 
merely catch his sentence patterns, but who grips them and welds them with a 


well-controlled purpose’. 
P. P. BROWN 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Book I: A Course in Grammar and Composi- 
tion, by D. B. Lickes, M.A. [Blackie & Son, Ltd., 4s.] 

ENGLISH WORD TESTS, by Robert Swann. [Methuen, 1s. 6d.] 

PATTERN IN ENGLISH, a Fresh Approach to Grammar, by W. H. Mittins, 
B.A. [Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d.) 


A new textbook should either refresh a standard course with new material, 
or present a new method already practised successfully. Miss Lickes’ book 
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(the first of four) does neither. Nearly half deals comprehensively but con- 
ventionally with parts of speech, simple analysis, and so on; the compositio 


section deals briefly but adequately at first form level with a whole range af 


topics such as punctuation, confused words, direct speech, personification, 


prefixes, suffixes, similes, onomatopoeia, paragraphing, and construction of 


sentences. Her frequent comparisons with French, Latin, and Old English, 
while being not unhelpful, assume a training not universal in grammar 
schools today. What justification has she for, “The majority of our prefixes 
come originally from Latin, but we have several from Greek and Old 
English. Later, when you learn these languages, you will recognize which 
languages have provided us with which prefixes’: Much of the vocabulary 
work is good, there are plenty of exercises on all sections, and regular sets 
for revision. The book is by no means incompetent; it is just unnecessary. 

While presenting neither a new approach nor new material, ‘English 
Word Tests’ is a useful paper-backed collection of those vocabulary exercises 
found in many fifth form textbooks. Unlike the usual examples, however, 
Mr. Swann’s exercises are not a mere haphazard collection of old School 
Certificate questions. The ‘tests’ do, in fact, provide training; many sections 
are short lessons in themselves, a brief instruction or model followed by a 
number of exercises which often ‘stretch’ the pupil. Because of this and its 
compactness, it is a useful book, although teachers who have found a good 
comprehensive course will have little need of it. 

Mr. Mittins has made a fresh approach to grammar by limiting himself to 
the grammatical mistakes observed in children’s composition. This is a good 
principle, but unfortunately he has gone on to provide a systematic course 
for middle and upper forms of grammar schools. The explanations, exampk 
and exercises will do much to build up a child’s ideas of sentence structure. 

I have tried some of his exercises myself; they are plentiful, and will be 
(he hopes) ‘linked with an examination both of the pupils’ own writing and 
of the literature being studied’. Is he not working the wrong way round? 
If grammatical points are dealt with as mistakes occur in composition, chil- 
dren will feel that grammar is essentially related to their writing, and not 
something confined to grammar lessons—the view inculcated by the sys- 
tematic course. However, Mr. Mittins’ book is fresh, well planned, clear, 


and—if used judiciously in small doses—interesting. 
i . ROBERT MOIR 


QUARTO [The Friary Press, Dorchester; tod. an issue, 3s. a year, post free.] 

Quarto is a quarterly broadsheet of new poetry edited by James Reeves. It has 
been launched ‘in the belief that many poets of promise are being thwarted 
by the difficulty of getting their work published’. 
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ANTHOLOGIES 


BY WORD OF MOUTH—AN ANTHOLOGY FOR READING ALOUD, by Clive 

Sansom. | Methuen, 6s.] 

TO YOUR TASTE, by A. E. M. Bayliss. [ Harrap, 4s.| 
ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE DURING THE LAST 200 YEARS, by L. A. G. 

Strong. [Allen and Unwin, 5s.] 

ADVENTURE SOUGHT AND UNSOUGHT, by P. D. Cummins. [Mac- 

millan, 4s.] 

Mr. Sansom’s book is the best of the four prose anthologies. His expert 
knowledge of Speech Training would lead one to expect a good choice and 
he fulfils this expectation. There is perhaps a preponderance of humorous 
pieces, ranging from Dylan Thomas’s Holiday Memories, which opens the 
collection, to a passage of Malapropisms from The Rivals. Well-known 
excerpts like the opening scene of Pride and Prejudice and the Donkey episode 
from David Copperfield are included, along with a variety of less known ones, 
both humorous and serious, which should give many readers the pleasure of 
making new acquaintances, such as the paragraph on Sleep from Dekker’s 
The Gull’s Hornbook and that on Elizabethan Football, from The Anatomy of 
Abuses by Philip Stubbes. I regret that all the passages should be so short. A 
greater variety in length would have allowed the book to be used in a greater 
variety of ways. 

The sub-title of Mr. Bayliss’s book, A Prose Anthology for Practical 
People, is the least attractive thing about it. The passages are lively, of varied 
types, being grouped under headings such as House and Home, Travel and 
Transport, Work and Play, each section introduced by a pleasantly appro- 
priate woodcut. A pity, then, that an air of apology should be given by that 
sub-title. No apology is needed for a collection with as much literary worth 
as this. At the end of each section is a list of Books to Read, and here a doubt 
enters one’s mind, for the titles are so varied that one wonders for what age 
the anthology itself is really intended. Lockhart’s Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott 
and Pepys’ Diary occur in the same list as Little Women and Heidi. 

Both Mr. Strong’s and Mr. Cummins’ books suffer from the same dis- 
advantage—they are both subject anthologies and so are restricted in range 
and interest. It is perhaps easier to see a purpose for the Adventure anthology 
than for Mr. Strong’s collection from the novelists. This is a volume in the 
series entitled Library of English Thought and Life, published by Allen and 
Unwin, the purpose of which is not clear to Mr. Strong himself, as he reveals 
in his Foreword when he enumerates the doubts which came to him when he 
began to make his collection. The present edition is apparently a new one for 
Schools, the original volume having been published in 1942, but there is no 
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indication of the publishers’ intentions. Is the book meant to provide material 
for lessons in Social History, or is it intended to whet the appetites of the 
pupils for the novels from which the passages are taken, or are the passages 
intended to be used to show contrasts in literary style: Surely there must 
have been some guiding principle governing the choice of the title within the 
series, and of the passages in this particular volume in the series? 

There is rather more justification for the Adventure anthology since there 
are some classes, particularly of boys, who may take more readily to this 
kind of subject matter than to material of wider range, and for such a purpose 
this collection can be recommended. WINIFRED HICKSON 


MORE FOR THE CHOOSING, compiled by J. A. Stone. [ Harrap, 4s. 6d.] 
THIS HALF CENTURY, edited by N. L. Clay. |Heinemann, 3s. 6d. Library 

Edn. $s.] 

Mr. Stone’s fourth selection of poetry for Grammar Schools is another 
aimless anthology. Each of the conventional sections—Poetry of Earth, 
Love and Scorn, War and Patriotism, Legend and Romance, Life and Death 
— includes many familiar favourites, some ‘safe’ near-moderns of the Spender 
Express class, and a few less available but admired recent poems like Alun 
Lewis's All Day It Has Rained. The lack of purpose in selecting these 150 
items produces odd juxtapositions; The Burial March of Dundee (are Aytoun’s 
ballad-romances bearable?) is followed by Wordsworth’s challenging It is not 
to be thought of. And what age-group is to be confronted simultaneously 
with Holy Cross Day, La Belle Dame, Dunsany’s Art and Life and Auden’s 
For Benjamin Britten: The book is well provided with indexes, but the birth 
years of a handful of living writers (e.g. Neil Munro and John Arlott) are 
unaccountably omitted. 

In contrast, This Half Century has perhaps too much programme. To 
illustrate developments since 1900, fifty poems are presented in strict chrono- 
logical order. Hardy, Yeats, Masefield, Eliot, Auden, Day Lewis and Dr. 
Sitwell are doubly represented “because they are the writers who matter 
most’. The claim to include ‘a high proportion of poems not previously 
printed in an English anthology’ is dubious; a cursory glance through a few 
pre-war collections revealed a third of the poems. Reference to recordings is 
admirable, but catalogue details would help. Where, for instance, does one 
obtain the record of Roy Campbell’s superb Horses on the Camargue? In spite, 
however, of the disproportion between limited material and extensive 
editorial comment, with a weakness for the ‘factorial’ remark (Hopkins, in 
The Windhover, ‘combines picture and feeling in exhilarating movement of 
sound’), the book is a useful introduction for newcomers to modern verse. 
W. H. MITTINS 
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PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE 


ON PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE, by Ronald Watkins, illustrated by 

Maurice Percival. [Michael Joseph, 215.] 

This is a useful book. It is a bit too long, and in places repetitive, but it is well 
documented, and contains within two covers a lot of information not readily 
available outside learned works which are expensive and, perhaps, inacces- 
sible. Some readers will think that Mr. Watkins appears to be much more 
conversant with recent Shakespearian scholarship than with recent 
Shakespearian criticism; and they may well raise an eyebrow at such critical 
naivetés as the remark that Banquo must be speaking out of character when 
he mentions the ‘temple haunting martlet’, since nothing in the text indicates 
him to be a nature lover. But all the same, anyone interested in putting 
Shakespeare on the stage will find this book full of ideas which are always 
helpful and sometimes brilliant. 

With Mr. Watkins’ main thesis, no one, I think, can quarrel. It is that 
since the theatre started again after the Restoration, Shakespeare’s plays have 
always been distorted because they have been produced on stages totally 
unlike the one they were written for, and that much critical misunderst: nding 
has arisen from this fact. For example, it is often said that Shakespeare didn’t 
bother with the endings of his plays; that his battle pieces are foolish and his 
small scenes technically clumsy and irrelevant. It is the great virtue of Mr. 
Watkins’ work that he disposes of this nonsense, and that he proves, by 
relating scene sequences to the main acting areas of the Globe stage, why it is 
nonsense, and exactly what sort of nonsense it is. 

His chief sections deal with the plotting of scenes, with the acting tradition 
of the Chamberlain’s Men, and with the poet’s stage craft. Finally, he gives a 
detailed reconstruction of how Macbeth might have been put on at the Globe. 
He has excellent things to say about the use of music—for example that ‘it 
should always be heard by the actors on the stage (or by some of them), 
never treated as... a private comment passed from orchestra to the audience’ 
—and about costume, of which he says that the ‘substructure should be 
Elizabethan . . . but on top of this, one should superimpose the Elizabethan 
idea of a Roman, a Scotsman, a fairy or a monster’. Mr. Watkins is no senti- 
mental or romantic antiquarian. His work is inspired by the conviction that 
only by reconstructing Shakespeare’s acting conditions, can we fully ex- 
perience Shakespeare’s plays. 

Therefore he pleads for the Globe to be rebuilt, ‘Hercules and his load too’. 
Of course he is right. It should be. It might have been done for the Festival 


of Britain. Perhaps in 19642 


T. R. BARNES 
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AVOCET ISLAND, by John Hornby; THE DESERTED CiTyY, by Fay King 


THE MEN O’ THE MisTS, by John Hornby; RIVER OF SILVER, by 

Joseph Grace; | The Cruasder Series. Blackie, 1s. each.] 

JEAN AND DICK AT SWALLOW FARM, JEAN AND DICK AT SWALLOW 
FARM (PART 11), by E. E. Ellsworth. [ Pitman, 2s. 6d. each]; HALS THI 
KEESHOND, by Eleanor Tompkins; p1cTUS THE GOLDEN PHEASANT, 
by George Hampden Edwards; syLKIE THE SPIDER, by Evelyn Lam- 
bert; {The Falcon Nature Stories, Frederick Warne, 1s. each |. 

The Crusader Series ofters material designed to attract the poorer readers in 

the lower forms of secondary modern schools. The general layout and the 

size of type are very suitable; illustrations are full-page and coloured. The 
vocabulary used is simple and sentences are straightforward in construction 

The four stories listed above are all exciting, easy to follow and excellently 

told. 

Jean and Dick at Swallow Farm is a pleasant, quiet tale of children and their 
love of animals. The story appears to be designed for children in the junior 
school: Dick, who can read writing, is ten years old and Jean is eight. The 
events are natural and enlivened by gentle humour. The division of the 
story into two parts, bound separately, is, though expensive, desirable in 
view of the total length of over 90 pages. Within each part there is a division 
into chapters (these remain rather long) and the text is further subdivided in 
a rather arbitrary manner by numerous sketches. 

Of the three Falcon Nature Stories I preferred Hals the Keeshond. This 
story of a ship’s watch-dog has much human as well as animal interest, the 
plot has a detective element about it and the conclusion is bound to please 
all who read it. Sylkie the Spider is, except for a defective third sentence on 
page 23, a straightforward and attractive account of the life of one garde1 
spider; the black and white illustrations by Joan Wanklyn have a pleasingly 
dramatic quality. Both Hals and Sylkie should prove useful in the lower 
forms of a secondary school. Pictus the Golden Pheasant is more difficult, as 
the Chinese environment in which the bird lives is unfamiliar and the style is 
over-literary. J. P. PARRY 


NORMANDY TREASURE HUNT, by Harry Rée [Harrap, ts. 1d.| 


This is the fourth of The Good Holiday Series, and the publishers have im- 
proved the cover design since the first volume, though there is still room for 
a brighter cloth for the binding. The books are intended chiefly for the 
Secondary Modern Schools, but there are obvious uses for them elsewhere. 
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The idea is to tell real-life stories which, incidentally, shall broaden horizons 
and acquaint the readers with life in other countries, with historic events, 
vith general topography, and with all sorts of other things of interest and 
value. Here the stories are told by schoolboys who set off on a treasure hunt 
during the Easter holidays, with a spending limit of five pounds. There are 
vivid accounts of their journeys and readers will get a good picture of 
Normandy and its life. After reading this book, any boy or girl should be 
re eady to set off for a cycling or w: alking tour in France. Inevit: ably, I suppose, 
ere is some schoolboy sl: ung: ‘pretty’ is overdone as an adverb—and the 
.ppearance of ‘bike’ three times in seven lines went near to spoiling my 
enjoyment. There is a generous selection of illustrations; it is a pity they had 
to be inset all together in the middle of the book. And a small point, but 
important if we are to ‘obliterate the distinction between “book” and “‘school 
book” ’—why cannot a little more care be taken not to offend the eye with 
odd size blocks and up-and-down captions on facing pages? There is a 
pleasant and useful picture map as frontispiece and—used properly—the 
book is a welcome addition to the general reading of boys and girls between 


the ages of twelve and fifteen. 
S. E. BUCKLEY 


MEN AND GODS, by Rex Warner [MacGibbon and Kee, tos. 6d.] 
THE ENCHANTED SHIP, AND OTHER GREEK LEGENDS, by Jo Manton 
O.U.P., 3s.] 
The essential basis for a serious literary education must be the great classics, 
of which the Greek myths are indispensable. Fashions in children’s books 
come and go, but some version of these myths there must always be. Ever 
e I took a dislike to Kingsley when I first taught, I have been looking for 
a satisfactory version. The trouble is that most of the versions are over- 
vritten according to the taste and fancy of the adaptor, usually a second-rate 
writer. Rex Warner, being himself a creative writer, besides a teacher and 
scholar, respects the myths for their own sake and is content to give the bare 
story in straightforward, unaffected English, basing his versions mainly on 
Ovid. He has completely withstood the temptation to elaborate, to embellish, 
to romanticize. The result is the only satisfactory version of these myths 
which I know. It is suitable for adult readers or for children in their teens, 
though younger children—unless above the average in intelligence and 
‘literary background’ will find Men and Gods a little above them. He re-tells 
nearly forty of the legends. The book is well produced and should become a 
classic of the next half-century, so that Warner’s Men and Gods should be to 
our grandchildren what Kingsley’s Heroes was to our parents. 
Jo Manton’s volume is slighter altogether, and may be recommended for 
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younger children. It would be a good book for the top classes in Primary 
Schools. Miss Manton re-tells a dozen of the best known stories. Her version 
is romantic, after the school of Naomi Mitchison. Everything is seen through 
the clear sunlight of the photographs in a Hellenic Travellers’ brochure. 
Europa and her friends are ‘a laughing, barefoot company’. This note of 
romantic nostalgia is, I think, a modern fault in interpreting the classics. 
Nevertheless, this book should have a wide circulation among children, 
to whom it can onlv endear these wonderful stories. 
JAMES REEVES 


SPEECH AND FOLK SONG RECORDS 


SHAKESPEARE: SIXTEEN SONNETS, read by Anthony Quayle [Columbia 
DX 1773-4]; POPE: SELECTIONS, read by George Rylands [Columbia 
DX 1777-8]; THE CAT WHO ARRANGED THINGS, by Margaret Gore 
[HMV Bio117]; BILLY BOBTAIL, by Jean Sutcliffe [HMV C 4108]; rx: 
LITTLE HOUSE, adapted by Jean Sutcliffe; and rwO HEADS ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE by Herbert McKay [HMV C 4109]; THE LITTLE RED ENGINE, 
by Diana Ross [HMV C 4106]; FINN’S WIFE AND THE GIANT, by Una 
Ni Cahill [HMV C 4107]; THE DEATH OF HECTOR, by Rhoda Power 
[HVM C 7864-5]; THE WOODEN HORSE OF TROY, by Rhoda Power 
[HMV C 7860-1]; MOWTAN THE TARTAR and THE CHINESE PRINCESS, 
by Rhoda Power |[HMV C 7862-3]; QUEEN PHILIPPA AND TH! 
BURGHERS OF CALAIS, by Rhoda Power [HMV C 7866-7]. 





Mr. Patric Dickinson’s anthology of recorded poetry, issued under the 
auspices of the British Council, now includes two Shakespeare records and 
two by Pope. The Shakespeare records, the Gramophone Company tell us, 
are issued in connection with the Festival of Britain. One cannot help won- 
dering what the crowds who passed through the turnstiles at Waterloo would 
have thought of these sixteen sonnets if they had known what they were 
about. They are a notable addition to the series; some are among the best 
known, others less familiar. Mr. Quayle’s reading is intelligent (save for a 
mistake in the last line of My Mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun), sensitive, 
and controlled. His tone records rather nasally. This makes for clarity, but 
not for melody. 

Mr. George Rylands gives us a rendering of Pope with plenty of spite and 
swagger. I would have preferred it if Mr. Rylands had produced the voice of 
a trained professional actor, then we would have had an even more memor- 
able reading. As it is, his own vocal resources are too limited to do full 
justice to Pope’s melody as well as his meaning. Nevertheless, these records 
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n THIS MAGAZINE, edited by Denys Thompson, was the predecessor of 
h The Use of English, as some of our readers will know. We have a limited 
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stock of back numbers for sale at 2s. 6d. each, post free. 


Contents include: 


English in the Technical School (Gordon Talbot) 
A Home Reading Scheme (James Edwards) 
George Sturt as Critic (Cecil Hutchinson) 


Taste and/or Textbooks (F. S. Whitehead) 
English in Elementary Schools (Sydney Pickering) 
Prep. School English (J. F. L. Long) 


English at the Bottom of a Modern School (D. E. Carter) 

Shakespeare and the Man of Action (R. C. Churchill) 

Hares and Red Herrings—or Poetry and Prose (G. D. 
Klingopulos) 


The Purpose of Teaching English: 1 (Raymond O'Malley) 
Form in the Novel (G. D. Klingopulos) 
English in a Modern School (A. Lunnon) 


The Purpose of Teaching English: 2 (Raymond O'Malley) 
A Programme for English (W. R. Niblett) 

English in the Secondary Modern School (J. W. Tibble) 
Composition Worth Reading (S. C. Evernden) 


English Literature in an Emergency Training College (Victoria 
Braun) 

Notes on Recorded Poetry (James Reeves) 

Shakespeare and the Secondary Modern School (E. F. Poole) 


English and the Scientist (Denys Thompson) 
English and Leisure (Dorothy King) 
English and the Classics: 1 (Gilbert Phelps) 


An Experiment in Written English (F. C. Pritchard) 
English and The Classics: 2 (Gilbert Phelps) 

What is Good Radio? (James Reeves) 

The English Room (James A. Stone) 
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will give many listeners an excellent first impression of a poet who impri- 
soned himself in the medium he himself perfected. I wish Mr. Dickinson 
had excluded some parts of the Moral Essays in favour of the neglected 
Pastorals or the beautiful Elegy 

Messrs. Gielgud, Harris, Laurie, Redgrave and Speaightare, in my opinion, 
the finest speakers of verse we have, and I cannot help regretting that none 
of them has yet contributed to this anthology. Recording is so expensive 
and poetry records so few that we should be content only with the best. 
Perhaps we shall have some of these readers later. 

All the remaining records noticed here, except those of folk songs, have 
been made in collaboration with the B.B.C. by such favourite narrators as 
Mr. Charles Stidwell and such experienced and careful producers as Mr. 
George Dixon, whose work for the School Broadcasting Department has 
for so long been one of the B.B.C’s. most distinguished achievements. This 
department has long had as its motto “Nothing is too good for children’, 
and the present selection of plays and stories is scrupulously spoken and 
recorded. Every care has been taken with the timing, the sound-effects, the 
language, and everything that goes to make a recording of the highest 
standard. I do not know whether these records will compete, in the minds 
of our corrupted youth, with the more highly spiced, slicker productions 
that come from Hollywood, but if they do not, it may be that teachers are 
not using their opportunities fully. I can only urge them to get these records 
for their schools, or failing that, for the County Record Library, and hear 
them for themselves. I can promise them some very attentive audiences. 

Infants and juniors will enjoy The Cat Who Arranged Things, Billy Bobtail, 
The Little House, Two Heads are Better than One, The Little Red Engine; 
Older pupils will enjoy Finn’s Wife and the more ambitious plays of Miss 
Rhoda Power. Mowtan the Tartar is a very entertaining puppet play in the 
Chinese manner, and Queen Philippa is a most dignified and moving per- 
formance (though I wish something more appropriate to the 14th century 
could have been found than the Haydnesque fanfares, of which there are far 
too many). Most satisfactory of all, to my mind, are the two Trojan plays; it 
would be a very dull child of secondary school age whose imagination was 


not kindled in some way by these beautiful recordings. 


JAMES REEVES 
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THE WAR OF THE WORLDS, by H. G. Wells [Heinemann, 4s.| 

As I write there lies on my desk a copy of the Daily Telegraph in which a 
report that an atomic bomb exploded on Eniwetok vaporized thousands of 
tons of steel by its terrific heat finds itself on one of the centre pages, and 
without any particularly outstanding headlines. It would not be surprising 
if boys and girls brought up to that did not find anything like as great a 
thrill as we did in the account of the Martians and their heat ray. Yet they 
still read this sort of thing with enthusiasm—a glance at juvenile journals 
will soon prove th&t—and the publishers are to be commended for bringing 
out an edition in their attractive New Windmill Series. The format is pleasant 
and the books live up to the publisher’s claim that they ‘have the appearance 
of good modern novels’; there is no mark of the beast on them. The size is 
right; it is important not to give a newcomer to the feast indigestion, what- 
school may say. A minor suggestion that might be 


ever the ‘all-or-nothing’ 
made to the editor is that he should exclude the price from the advertisement 
tablet at the end; through no fault of the publisher, it is already well out of 


date. 


S. E. BUCKLEY 


BOOKS I HAVE FOUND USEFUL: IV 


THE DRAMA MERRY-GO-ROUND, by Eric Newton [Books One to Four. 

Blackie and Son, Ltd.| 
Junior School children love acting and miming in any form, and there is 
room for both for spontaneous acting of stories and for reading of plays. 
In recent years we have rightly emphasised spontaneity—for no child can 
act wholeheartedly while clutching a book. Yet, as experience shows, 
children’s spontaneous efforts become stale unless there is a supply of new 
ideas and suggestions. The value of Eric Newton’s ‘Drama Merry-go- 
round,’ a series of four books for children aged seven to eleven, is that it 
provides ideas, and a script, without cramping the natural style, and 
inventiveness, of children. 

Chere are, in each book, some quite delightful plays, but the greater part 
consists of stories which children can act for themselves, or stories such as 
‘The Animals who lived in the Banyan Tree’ (Book Three) wherein the 
narrator reads the story, the class join in as chorus, and the principals act 
freely, without script. Teachers who have to take drama lessons in a crowded 
classroom will be interested to know that in this example there is something 
interesting for no less than forty children to do! R. M. TOWES 
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sa TEACHERS’ NOTES 
READING SHEET A 


I (a) My Garden by T. E. Brown. 
(b) Iesu by George Herbert. 

These two devotional poems are of a naive and simple nature, and both are probably 
quite sincere. But (a) cannot be read aloud seriously: note the arch vocabulary, the 
expressions of shocked expostulation, the solemn innocence. By contrast (b), which 
at first seems almost too childlike, has a sureness and seriousness that make it a minor 
triumph. The poem is really an analysis in physical terms of the opening phrase, 
Tesu is in my heart; and the final pun, being expressed through the device of the broken 
pieces, strikes us as wholly just and illuminating. ° 

II (a) The Excursion (Book I, 1. 817, 1845 edn.) by William Wordsworth. 
(b) From The Princess by Alfred Tennyson. 
Ill (a) Thaw by Edward Thomas (By kind permission of Miss Helen 
Thomas and Faber and Faber). 
(b) The Old Men Admiring Themselves in the Water by W. B. Yeats 
(By kind permission of Mrs. Yeats. The poem is from 
Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats |Macmillan.}). 

(a) is discussed on p. 166. (b) is offered not as a contrast of ‘bad’ to ‘good’ as of mood 
and attitude. While (a) is detached and impersonal, for all its intimate observation, 
in (b) the poet’s presence is strongly felt in the plangent note and in the emotional 
force of the claws and the twisted. Moreover, while both are obviously highly- 
wrought, (b) strikes one as the more contrived, more of an ‘art-product’: note the 
way the introduction of thorn-trees gives to the earlier phrase drop away the implication 
of the men dying like leaves; note also the irony of the change from Everything to 
All that’s beautiful. Does the graceful movement and beauty of structure somewhat 
contradict, or at least obscure, this irony? 

IV From Aaron’s Rod (ch. I)by D. H. Lawrence. 

What is the clue to this passage’s power? It describes in very simple and direct terms 

what appears to be a trivial happening; and yet it generates considerable power and 


suggestion. Points to examine are the truth of observation, the delicately modulated 


dialogue, the mounting tension concentrated on the fragile glass ball. The passage 
enacts a real drama. 


READING SHEET ‘B’ 

In No. IV (a) is Psalm 137 from the Authorised Version, and (b)is a metrical version. 
The background, of the capture of Jerusalem and the removal of the Jewish craftsmen 
to Babylon should be sketched and then the two should be read aloud. Pupils may 
then be invited to say which of the two is the more convincing as an expression of the 
exiles’ grief. (a) has a moving and memorable rhythm—how good it is may be seen 
also by comparison with the Prayer Book Version—and with suitable forms it is 
worth taking the opportunity of doing a few minutes’ group memorising of the first 
two sections of the psalm; it is simply expressed, and repetition is the only device it 
uses. For all its resort to metre and rhyme, (b) is devoid of rhythm and achieves only a 
jingle grotesquely inappropriate to the situation, however suited it may be to Cow- 
per’s John Gilpin (No. 352 in Ox. Bk. of Eighteenth Century Verse). After reading this 
comparison some pupils may be ready to see that the classification poetry: prose is not 
always an important one, for the moving rhythm of (a) (however the psalm may be 
set out in print) is much nearer poetry than the trotting travesty of (b). 
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